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The Pulse 


of Supply and Demand 


is keenly felt on the Central Livestock Markets of the Nation 


The Central Mar- 
kets are the bottle 
necks through 
which livestock 
should flow in or- 
der that rightful 
values may be set 
thereon. 

Last year one-four the Cattle slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection were 
“directs,” or those purchased outside 
Central Livestock Markets. This was 
double the percentage of the national 
slaughter ten years ago. 36% of the 
Calves slaughtered were ‘‘directs,”’ or 
twice that of ten years ago. The 
“direct’’ Hog slaughter amounted to 
92%, or over half the total kill. Sheep 





and Lamb slaugh- 
tered included 34°, 
“directs” in the to- 
tal, or over double 
the percentage ten 
years ago. 

What classes of 
livestock have held 
up most satisfactorily in value during 
this period? There is but one answer— 
Cattle and Lambs. Why? Refer to the 
above percentages of “directs” in the 
national slaughter. 

To sell your best livestock at home 
and ship the tail-ends to a Central 
Market does not improve the situation 
as it tends to break down the price 


structure on all grades and classes. 





THINK — 


before you Sell—and plan now to ship to a Central Market this year 
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NEW! 


NOT A POISON 


Excerpt from U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmers 
Bulletin No. 798 (Revised April, 1939). The Sheep Tick and 
Its Eradication. 


“The results of controlled experiments and field trials, in 
which the Bureau of Animal Industry cooperated, indicate 
that one dipping in fused bentonite-sulfur dip usually eradi- 
cates sheep ticks. Eradication is not effected immediately, 
as live ticks may be found on sheep for several weeks after 
they have been dipped. It is not known whether the sulfur 
Excerpted from U. S. D. A. Bulletin Number 798, Page 15. 


KOLODIP 


SHEEP TICKS ERADICATED IN ONE DIPPING -- WITH 


KOLODIP 


Safe -- Effective and Non Caustic 


gases, detectable in the fleeces for several months after dip- 
ping, kill sheep ticks or render the environment unsuitable 
for normal propagation and life habits of the parasites.” 
Regardless of the kind of dip used, some sheep owners dip 
their sheep only once a season for sheep ticks. In such cases 
fused bentonite-sulfur dip is preferable, as the experimental 
findings show it to be more effective in one dipping than 
other dips in common use for sheep ticks. When properly 
used it does not injure the sheep and causes no apparent 
damage to the wool. 


is Fused Bentonite Sulphur. Simple field testing outfit 


for determining swim strength available for large scale operations. KOLODIP is suitable for use under range conditions, 
farm flocks and show animals. Frees sheep of ticks, improves wool, increases lambing and increases average weight 
of lambs. Harmless to animals and men — Softens water — Very Economical. Send for Free Descriptive Folder NOW. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER*°CHEMICAL CO, nc. 
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Canadian Associate 


NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CoO., Lto.. BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 








KANSAS 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 
TER POINT IN THE UNITED 


Cl I ’ aw STATES AND THE CENTRAL 


WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 





“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all sec- 
tions and from some sections not served by other 
markets. 

Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 
every western producer to market in Kansas City. 





EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 
ING POWER. 








The Nation 
Buys Livestock at 


Kansas City 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 


of Demand—Not on the Edge of It 
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Editorial Gomment 





On Sheep and Wool Affairs 


E wool market went into another coma on June 20 

from which it has not yet (July 8) recovered. On May 
13 the market had been stopped by the international un- 
certainties resulting from the German invasion of Holland. 
There was but little activity until the 1st of June. Then 
the War Department announced that it would let contracts 
for woolen goods requiring a total of 47,000,000 pounds of 
domestic wool. It was understood that few mills owned 
enough wool to cover such government contracts as they 
might secure. Dealers, and some manufacturers, resumed 
buying in the West, and there was some advance in prices. 


At the middle of June, complications and uncertainties 
of war affairs brought up the defense question at Washing- 
ton. The National Advisory Defense Commission was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt for the primary purpose of 
securing government supplies of strategic and critical de- 
fense materials. Wool is in that category. 


Representatives of the Defense Commission met with 
invited wool manufacturers and dealers in New York on 
June 20 to canvass the question of wool supplies. Without 
official authority, and apparently without full basis in fact, 
a report was circulated to the effect that the United States 
Government would endeavor to have the British Govern- 
ment store a large tonnage of Australian wools in this coun- 
try as a reserve supply, to be made available for civilian 
and military requirements as might be necessary. 


The idea or possibility that such large imports might be 
brought into the country was mainly responsible for the new 
coma in the wool trade. As is well known, the presence of a 
large quantity of wool, even in bonded warehouses, would 
be a heavy weight on the market, and work a serious dis- 
advantage to the trade in domestic wools. Anyway, the 
market is still completely in the doldrums. 


It is claimed at Boston that many of the successful bid- 
ders for the government wool contracts in June do not yet 
own sufficient wool for those requirements and are delaying 
purchases in the hope of obtaining domestic supplies at 
lower prices. 


The Secretary of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the Manager of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration were in Washington on June 22. At that time, 
Officials of the Defense Commission were not ready to dis- 
cuss any wool supply plan. A week later another visit was 
made to the Commission. Although it was not stated by the 
officials that any arrangements had been made for imports, 
yet they appeared to be very much concerned about possible 


shortages in the domestic market in 1941. In the mean- 
time, through Senators O’Mahoney and King, and Chester 
Davis, a member of the Commission, assurance was given 
that no action would be taken regarding a government wool 
policy without first consulting the representatives of the 
wool growers. That is where the matter still stands. It is 
not known whether any proposal has been made to the 
British Government, or on what price basis Australian wools 
might be released to American mills if they ever should be 
made available. 


During conversations with the Defense Commission offi- 
cials, the representatives of the growers pointed out that the 
wool industry would cheerfully comply with any general 
economic policy which the government might decide upon 
for general control of prices and supplies for wartime emer- 
gencies. They pointed out, however, that in the event of 
large imports, the grower’s prices would be materially low- 
ered, but at the same time he would be given no protection 
or assurances against rapidly increasing costs. It was shown 
that prior to June 20, wool prices were on a very moderate 
level as compared with the annual averages since 1910. 


The growers’ representatives have pointed out that there 
is no immediate danger of a wool shortage. Taking the 
stocks reported as of March 31, together with the 1940 wool 
production, and deducting therefrom the wool consumed up 
to June 1, it is found that there is on hand as of June 1, the 
equivalent of 600,000,000 pounds of wool figured on a greasy 
shorn basis. This weight of wool, it was pointed out, is suffi- 
cient to supply civilian requirements to December 31 at the 
same rate as during the first 5 months of this year. In 
addition it would be sufficient to furnish complete new 
equipment for 1,200,000 men. If it should be the plan of 
the government to equip for defense purposes a larger num- 
ber of men between now and December 31, imports might 
become necessary. In such an event, the allowances for 
civilian uses might properly be curtailed in order to permit 
full equipment for defense. 


No announcement has been made at Washington as to 
the number of men likely to be called into service and need- 
ing equipment in the near future. There is of course the pos- 
sibility of a comparatively early termination of the war. 
This would not completely stop the American preparation 
for defense and the training of large numbers of men. It 
would, however, reduce the rate at which men would be 
called into service. 


The fact that there has been no further announcement 
regarding the idea of importing wool may mean that the 


4 


plan has been abandoned or postponed. Anyway, it is as- 
sured that the growers’ representatives will be given a hear- 
ing before such a plan is attempted. 


Considerable discussion has also arisen upon the ques- 
tion of using foreign wools in filling government contracts 
for clothing. The law requires that in all such contracts 
domestic materials must be exclusively used unless it is 
found that the cost would be excessive in comparison with 
prices of foreign materials. On July 5 the Quartermaster 
General stated that no contracts had been let in which the 
use of foreign wool was authorized. 


The Quartermaster’s Depot at Philadelphia has issued 
invitation for bids on 600 yards of material to contain 30 per 
cent rayon and 70 per cent wool. This is understood to be 
purely in the nature of an experiment. Since the June con- 
tracts were let, further large contracts have been awarded 
on overcoating, underwear and blankets and Melton cloth 


The National Wool Crowe 


It is not improbable that the wool furor at Washing. 
ton is another one of those well-meant, but impractical pro. 
posals that were so freely made during the last war. A; 
that time, however, the 1918 domestic clip was taken over 
by the government. The price was lower than had pre. 
vailed prior to that action, but materially higher than jy 
recent years. So far as can be learned, the Defense Com. 
mission has given no consideration to the idea of taking 
over the domestic clip, or of curtailing the use of wool for 
civilian requirements. In fact, the demand for wools for 
civilian uses seems to have diminished as a result of the gen- 
eral uncertainty created by the acute war situation. 


It is certain that there will be large orders of woolen 
materials by the government during the next year. If the 
civilian demand recovers to nearly normal proportions as a 
result of relaxing of war news, the wool market should re- 


for the Navy. 


turn to a healthy condition. 








I. C. C. Sustains Feeder Livestock Rates 


ipl G of feeder livestock at 

rates equal to 85 per cent of those 
authorized for fat stock is to continue, 
under the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, rendered May 
14, 1940. 


In sustaining the old basis of lower 
rates for feeder animals, the Commis- 
sion reversed the recommendations of 
the proposed report submitted by Exa- 
miner Stiles. (See Wool Grower, Sept. 
1939, p. 7; Oct. 1939, p. 9.) 


The proposal of the railroads was 
that all livestock should pay the full 
maximum rates, but upon proof of a 
second shipment of feeder stock by rail, 
the shipper could claim a refund of 15 
per cent of the first freight bill. Num- 
erous restrictions upon the right to 
such refund were also proposed by the 
carriers. 


Public hearings were held at numer- 
ous places in the fall of 1938. Producers 
and shippers united in objection to any 
refund plan or to abandonment of the 
lower rate on stock to be given further 
feeding, regardless of whether the haul 
from the feed lot to the final market is 
by rail or by truck. 


The examiner’s report, now rejected, 
plainly indicated that, in his opinion, 
feeder and fat stock should move at the 


same rate, to be fixed somewhere be- 
tween the old 85 per cent feeder rates 
and the full rates for fat animals. That 
plan could not be ordered under the 
proceeding, and it is now ruled that 
feeders shall continue to move at the 85 
per cent rate. 


Witnesses for the railroads have cited 
points in southern California to which 
fat animals were billed at feeder rates 
and then trucked to slaughter points. 
The decision pointed out that some 
of such receiving yards are operated 
by carriers who had full power and 
opportunity to correct the abuses, but 
for other traffic reasons were reluctant 
to do so. 


The decision technically requires the 
carriers to remove discriminations re- 
sulting from failing to publish feeder 
rates to some market points while main- 
taining them to other points. It is 
probable that the effect will be to re- 
store feeder rates to some of the larger 
markets to which they have not been 
applicable in recent years. 


Carriers were reminded that they had 
failed to avail themselves of remedies 
for abuses in shipping at feeder rates, 
as authorized in a special decision rend- 
ered in 1933. 


The railroads have already filed a 
petition for a rehearing of the case. 





WOOL FUND 

The status of the collections of 
5 cents per bag of wool being made 
by dealers from growers for the Na- 
tional Association’s wool promotion 
fund is set up on page 20 of this 
issue. A good beginning has been 
made. Every grower is urged to do 
his part in seeing to it that the de- 
duction is made from his wool sales 
and also that his neighbor does 
likewise. 











Senators Aid Growers 


‘HILE Messers. Wilson, Fawcett 

and Marshall were endeavoring to 
get an opportunity to discuss wool sup- 
plies with the Defense Commission, in 
advance of possible action regarding 
imports, they solicited the aid of west- 
ern Senators, including O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming and King of Utah. 

Both of these Senators were very ac- 
tive in insisting that wool growers’ in- 
terests be fully presented and consid- 
ered. On June 24, Senator O’Mahoney 
issued this statement: 

Edward W. Stettinius, Jr., and Chester 
C. Davis of National Defense Council to- 
day assured me wool growers will be repre- 
sented in all future conferences dealing with 
wool industry. I urged this policy upon 
council last week when it was learned that 
a wool conference had been held in New 
York City at which only manufacturers 
and dealers were present. I am glad to be 
able to report that both Stettinius and Davis 
have expressed opinion that producers of 
wool should share in all conferences, in or- 
der that entire national interest may proper- 
ly be concerned. 
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fuly, 1940 


. The Johnson Grazing Bill 


N APRIL 29, the United States 

Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry held hearings on Senate 
Bill 3532. This bill was introduced by 
Senator Johnson of Colorado at the 
request of the Legislative Committee of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. It contains three sections, 
the first two of which are calculated to 
require the establishment of forest graz- 
ing advisory boards. The discussion in 
the hearings related chiefly to the pro- 
posals of Section 3. This section reads 
as follows: 


In order to insure a reasonable degree of 
stability for existing soundiy established 
livestock operations, no fully commensur- 
ate permittee, complying with the rules and 
regulations of the Secretary, shall be denied 
a full renewal of permit unless the Secretary 
finds such action necessary in the interest 
of permanent public welfare for the proper 
correlation of grazing with other uses or for 
the protection of range or other resources of 
the national forests. 


In commenting upon the Johnson 
Bill, Secretary Wallace wrote to the 
committee as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR SMITH: This is in reply 
to your letter of April 9 requesting a report 
on §. 3532, a bill pertaining to the manage- 
ment and administration of national-forest 
range lands. i 

§. 3532 deals with two features of na- 
tional-forest range administration. Sections 
1 and 2 relate to advisory boards: sections 
3 to stabilization of grazing permits. I 
should like to discuss them separately. 

Sections 1 and 2 would give specific leg- 
islative recognition to a cooperative pro- 
cedure which has been in effect on the 
national forests for 35 years, established 
under the broad basic legislative authority 
for the administration of the national for- 
ests. Under regulations promulgated im- 
mediately after the national forests were 
placed under the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1905, more that 700 livestock as- 
sociations composed of forest range users 
have been established, with their advisory 
boards. ‘These have furnished the means 
for joint consideration of mutual interests 
and problems by forest officers and range 
users, out of which have been developed 
mutual confidence and the whole fabric 
of current grazing policies, rules, and regu- 
lations. 

I know of no better example anywhere 
of the development and application of the 
principles and practices of public adminis- 
tration right at the grass roots. Without 
doing what they could not and should 
not attempt to’do—surrender administrative 


authority to nongovernmental agencies—the 
forest officers have brought the users 
into range administration in a most fruitful 
way. 

Adequate legislative authority for this 
exists in the law of June 4, 1897, which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make all necessary rules and regulations to 
govern the occupancy and use of the na- 
tional forests. The principle of broad basic 
authority, devoid of administrative details, 
has worked well on the national forests and 
no advantage is seen in repeating the author- 
ity in more detailed form. 


Nevertheless, if expressed in appropriate 
language, stripped of unnecessary detail, 
the Department will not expressly object to 
svecific advisory board legislation. However, 
should your committee decide to recommend 
such legislation, it would be preferable from 
our standpoint to have it drawn in more 
general language, as follows: 

“In order to insure a collective expression 
of the views and recommendations of na- 
tional-forest range users concerning the 
management and administration of national- 
forest range lands, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide by regulation for (a) the election and 
recognition of advisory boards representing 
a subdivision of a national forest, an entire 
national forest, or a group of national for- 
ests: and (b) the establishment of the rules 
under which the boards shall function.” 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


RAM SALES 

San Angelo Sheep Show and Sale, San 
Angelo, Texas: July 30-August 2. 

West Texas Show and Ram Sale, Eden, 
Texas: August 6-8. 

Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho: Aug- 
ust 14. 

Orecon Ram Sale, Pendleton: August 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City: 
August 27-28. 

New Mexico Ram Sale. Albuquerque, 
N. M.: September 28. 


CONVENTIONS 

Arizona Wool Growers Association, 
Flagstaff. Arizona: July 9. 

Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
Craig: July 24-26. 

Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
Worland: Avgust 1-3. 

American Rambouillet Sheen Breeders 
Association, Salt Lake City: Aug- 
ust 27. 

SHOWS 

Pacific International Livestock Show. 
Portland: October 5-12. 

Grand National Livestock Exnosition. 
San Francisco: October 16-25. 

Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Angeles: October 26-November 1. 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah: 
November 8-14. 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City: November 9-16. 

International Livestock Exposition. 
Chicago: November 30-December 7. 











Section 3 of the bill deals with quite an- 
other matter. The intent of the section is 
to require the Secretary of Agriculture to 
continue existing grazing permits in per- 
petuity except when he finds that contrary 
action is “necessary in the interest of perma- 
nent public welfare” in order to correlate 
grazing properly with other uses of the na- 
tional forests or to protect the range or other 
national-forest resources. 

Thus the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be forever tied so that he 
could not make any reductions whatever in 
the permits of the larger users in order to 
allow increases in the permits of small users, 
many of whom cannot make a decent living 
on present numbers, or to admit any small 
new applicants, no matter how great their 
needs. In other words, this is a “big-man” 
bill as far as section 3 is concerned. 

To go back a little. When the national 
forests were established, grazing privileges 
were granted first to those who had been 
using the lands for grazing before they were 
placed under administration, but the tran- 
sients were eliminated in favor of the home 
owners. Next were admitted those who 
lived nearby on ranches dependent on the 
use of the national forest range, up to the 
limit of the grazing capacity of the national 
forests. 

The demand was so great that every effort 
was made to distribute the grazing privilege 
as widely as possible. Eventually it became 
apparent that distribution in general could 
not go further without breaking down the 
integrity of the stockraising enterprises en- 
joying the privilege. In fact, in some cases 
it may have gone too far. 

There are about 24,000 range users with 
paid permits on the western national forests: 
19,000 of these, or 79 per cent are small 
operators, each permit being for not more 
than 100 cattle or 1,000 sheep. This 79 
per cent of the permittees graze only 31 per 
cent of the permitted livestock; the other 
21 per cent, the larger operators, graze 69 
per cent of the stock. In general, it can 
be said that section 3 would work against 
the 79 per cent, in favor of the 21 per cent. 

The present policy strictly limits addition- 
al distribution in the interest of all practic- 
able stabilization of the livestock operations 
based on the national forests, and hence the 
communities they support. But the need has 
by no means disappeared to make some > 
further equitable adjustments designed to 
help the little man who now is permitted 
fewer stock than needed for decent family 
support, or perhaps to let in an occasional 
new applicant in case of exceptional need. 

The Department is thoroughly committed 
to the idea of making the use of national- 
forest ranges promote stability of enter- 
prise to the maximum degree feasible. But 
I regard it as entirely unsound public policv 
to deprive a public-land administrator of all 
authority to exercise a margin of discretion 
in making equitable adjustment as occasion 
arises. 





Section 3 has other highly important 
undesirable elements. 

1. The Solicitor of the Department is of 
the opinion that its enactment would be a 
definite step in the direction of vested rights, 
because it would guarantee a perpetual right 
to use the range except under a limited set 
of conditions. In other words, the govern- 
ment could not take any part of any prefer- 
ence enjoyed by present users to give to any 
other person, regardless of the circumstances. 
The use of the national forests for grazing 
is now and always has been solely a privilege 
—not a legal right. It is extremely import- 
ant to avoid any step which would allow any 
group of individuals to establish a perman- 
ent, indissoluble encumbrance on the prop- 
erty of all the people. 

2. The enactment of this section would 
confer on present range users a degree of 
protection not sought by or conferred on 
any other class of forest users, with the ex- 
ception of mining interests. No other group 
of users is guaranteed a perpetual right of 
use against other potential users in the same 
class. It would thus constitute special privi- 
lege and class distinction. The establishment 
of such a precedent would no doubt lead to 
similar demands from other classes of users. 
The result would be to greatly hamper and 
complicate national-forest administration 
and protection. 

It is noteworthy that this legislation is 
sought only by the American National 
Live Stock Association; the sheepmen are not 
asking for it. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Department 
recommends that section 3 of S$. 3532 be 
not enacted. 

As required by Budget Circular 344, this 
matter was referred to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and under date of April 23, 1940, 
the Assistant Director thereof advised this 
Department that there would be no objection 
to the submission of this report to the com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 
H. A. Wallace, Secretary. 


Some parts of the testimony and 
discussion before the committee by 
Wm. Wright of Deeth, Nevada, who 
was a witness, follow: 

Mr. Wright. Well, section 3 is a stability 
feature. It is a limiting feature in the bill. 
Now, there would be no particular object 
in having these local boards set up under 
statute. They are already set up under regu- 
lation. The Department policy is to govern 
relative to the question of distribution 
therefore, without the limitation in there 
which requires that fully commensurate 
permittees shall be granted full renewal of 
existing permits, the other sections of the bill 
are of no value, as we see it. 

Senator Schwellenbach. I would like to 
have you be a little more specific about sec- 
tion 3, if you could. Let me put it this 
way: Suppose I was a stockman and had 
been operating over a period of years. What 





RAMBOUILLET MEETING 


Rambouillet breeders are urged by 
President John K. Madsen to attend 
the annua! meeting and dinner of the 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association at 7:30 P.M., August 27th, 
at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 











would have been my likely experiences 
which would cause me to want section 3? 

Mr. Wright. Well, first off, you would 
probably have been refused an adequate 
loan on your livestock unit as such. By that 
I mean a loan on the base property upon 
which you were dependent for your opera- 
tion, the value of which in turn was para- 
mount in the use of the forest. You would 
have no difficulty in borrowing money on 
your livestock. That would be adequate 
collateral, and we have many cases in the 
West of “split” loans, where satisfaction of 
the loan on livestock must come first, with 
land second. And the primary reason for 
that, as I understand it, is the uncertainty 
of the range set-up. 

In the second place you would have prob- 
ably sustained a number of various types 
of cuts. There have been horizontal cuts 
and transverse cuts, and there have been con- 
servation cuts. Of course, we have no quar- 
rel with conservation cuts. We recognize 
the necessity for it. 

_ Senator Pittman. Mr. Wright, assume that 
you have a home ranch—I am just taking 
you as an example, but say that A has a 
home ranch of, say, 600 acres, on which he 
raises some alfalfa and maybe some grain. 

What would be the proportionate value 
of that home ranch with grazing privileges 
as compared with its value if it had no graz- 
ing privileges? 

Mr. Wright. I would have to qualify that, 
Senator Pittman. It would depend a good 
deal upon whether or not it was a self- 
sustaining unit without grazing. In other 
words, you spoke about raising grain and 
these other crops. There are places where 
that can be done. There are units, however, 
which are dependent almost entirely upon 
the extrinsic value, and the extrinsic value 
would refer in this case—— 

Senator Pittman (interposing). Let us 
take Nevada, for instance, which I know 
more about than some other states. There 
are several hundred livestock producers in 
that state, are there not? 

Mr. Wright. Yes. 

Senator Pittman. And nearly all of them 
depend upon their grazing privileges to car- 
ry on their business, do they not? 

Mr. Wright. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Pittman. Now if they are de- 
prived of any grazing privileges at all, and 
they have the character of home ranches 
that they have there, many of them not 
raising anything but buying their alfalfa 
some other place and their grain, what would 
be the proportionate value of that kind 
of a home ranch without any grazing privi- 
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leges to what it would be with grazing priyj. 
leges? Would it be half as valuable? 

Mr. Wright. I doubt it. I do not think 
that many of those ranches would hay 
any value without the range—not any value, 

Senator Pittman. Just suppose, for ip. 
stance, you were sought to make a loa 
on one of those ranches such as you know 
of, in White Pine County or Lincoln. Yoy 
go out there and you would see the land 
they own, the title to it which they had 
acquired, and you would say: “Well, noy, 
what grazing privileges have you got? Any 
grazing privileges?” They would say, “No.” 
Would you lend any money on that kind of 
a stock plant, livestock plant? 

Mr. Wright, No, sir; I would not. 

Senator Pittman. Were you present at the 
time the Taylor Grazing Act was before 
the Committee on Public Lands, at any time? 

Mr. Wright. I was at some of the hearings, 
Senator Pittman, on some of the amend- 
ments, but not the initial act. 

Senator Pittman. I want to call attention 
to the hearings at that time before the com- 
mittee. I do not have it right here before me, 
but I will get it and have it put in the re- 
cord. We had the Secretary of the Interior 
before the committee at that time. His 
attention was called to the condition of the 
livestock interests in Nevada; that nearly 
all of the grazing areas had been agreed on as 
between the stock raisers in Nevada, and 
there was hardly any dispute left with re- 
gard to it, and that a person in Nevada could 
obtain a vested right in water through the 
state. I asked the Secretary at that time if he 
had any intention of interfering with the 
vested right in water in the State of Nevada, 
where the right had been obtained according 
to the laws of the state, and he replied that 
he had not. I asked him if he had any in- 
tention of interfering with or changing the 
grazing areas that had been practically 
agreed on between the various stock raisers 
in the state, and he said, “No, not insofar 
as it is possible to do otherwise.” * * * 


After the War 


(Excerpt from Mr. Hoover’s Speech at 
the Philadelphia Convention) 


N FOREIGN trade after this war we 

‘shall meet an impoverished Europe 
reduced in its standards of living and 
above all armed with totalitarian direct- 
ed exports and imports. All that points 
in three directions. American workers 
and farmers will require more protec- 
tion than ever from imports. We shall 
need mobilized counter-action on ex- 
ports. We shall need to develop self- 
sufficiency in our own industrial pro- 
duction. Under these impacts the Hull 
treaties will go to the heaven of for- 
gotten issues. 
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Assistant to 





J. M. (Casey) Jones 


National Secretary 


J. M. (Casey) Jones of Hayden, 
Colorado, joined the office force of 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation on July 1 as an assistant to 
Secretary F. R. Marshall. 

Born on a ranch at Craig, Colo- 
rado, 32 years ago, Mr. Jones began 
his career herding sheep for his 
father, but specialized in business 
administration and banking at the 
University of Colorado, from which 
institution he graduated in 1931. 
While attending college, Mr. Jones 
worked at the bank in Hayden and 
later became assistant cashier. He 
was superintendent of the Yampa 
High School from 1933 to 1935, fol- 
lowing which he obtained first-hand 


experience in the livestock business through the management of a 
ranch, handling a dairy and retail milk business along with a flock 





of 1200 sheep. 


The appointment of an assistant to the National Secretary was 
authorized by the Executive Committee at Casper last January, addi- 
tional help being necessary under the enlarged program of the National 
Association, particularly in connection with activities to promote lamb 
consumption. Mr. Jones’ first assignment with the Association is that 
of looking after the details of the lamb program which starts in Kansas 


City this month. 





The Republican Tariff 
Plank 


As adopted at the Philadelphia 


Convention 


E ARE threatened by unfair com- 

petition in world markets and by 

the invasion of our home markets, espe- 

cially by the products of State-con- 
trolled foreign economies. 

We believe in tariff protection for 
agriculture, labor and industry, as es- 
sential to our American standard of 
living. The measure of the protection 
shall be determined by scientific meth- 
ods with due regard to the interest of 
the consumer. 

We shall explore every possibility of 
reopening the channels of international 
trade through negotiations so conducted 
as to produce genuine reciprocity and 
expand our ‘exports. 


We condemn the manner in which the 
so-called reciprocal trade agreements 
of the New Deal have been put into ef- 
fect without even adequate hearings, 
with undue haste, without proper con- 
sideration of our domestic producers 
and without Congressional approval. 
These defects we shall correct. 





Meat Board Work 


E discovery and study of new 
vitamins found in meat have formed 
an important phase of the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
in recent years, and reports of progress 
in the six research projects financed 
by the Board were an interesting part 
of its 17th annual meeting in Chicago, 
June 20 and 21, 1940. 

Dr. Paul L. Day of the University 
of Arkansas told of the discovery of 
vitamin M, which protects against a 
condition in which a reduction of red 


and white blood cells in the body oc- 
curs. So far the studies in connection 
with this vitamin have been made only 
with liver extract, but work is now 
being started with meat. 

At the University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem, biochemist, has 
brought to light the fact that meat is 
the best source of the vitamin, thiamin, 
which promotes growth, stimulates the 
appetite, and helps in the digestion of 
certain foods. That meat is one of the 
richest sources of nicotinic acid, the 
vitamin which prevents and cures pel- 
lagra, is also a discovery made by Dr. 
Elvehjem. 

In meat likewise, the vitamin B fac- 
tor known as riboflavin is found in 
larger amounts than in other foods. 
Wisconsin studies show that this vita- 
min builds up a protection against cer- 
tain nerve disorders, and work of Dr. 
Day at Arkansas shows it also gives 
protection against an eye inflammation 
and cataracts. 

The use of lard in the treatment of 
eczema has been studied at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Leo K. Camp- 
bell of that institution also told mem- 
bers of the Board of interesting experi- 
ments in feeding meat, in powdered 
form, to infants as early as 10 days of 
age, as a preventive of infantile ane- 
mia. While this work is not completed, 
an important showing thus far is that 
infants are able to take liberal quan- 
tities of the meat without physical dis- 
turbance of any kind. 

This research work is just one of 
many major activities of the Board. 
During the past fiscal year, the Meat 
Board has given information about the 
value of meat in the diet and how it 
should be purchased and cooked to 
women in 166 cities of 43 states; it has 
presented information on merchandis- 
ing to members of the retail meat trade 
in 141 key cities, and has conducted 
meat lecture-demonstrations, meat 
poster and essay contests, meat judging 
and identification contests in high 
schools, colleges and universities, over 
the country. Members of the medical 
profession are being reached through 
correspondence and through first-hand 
special meetings to obtain their cooper- 
ation in passing the facts about meat 
as a health-providing food to the gen- 























A. W. Thompson, 


Auctioneer 


GOING! 
GOING! 


1300 
TOP RAMS 


Rambouillets Suffolks 


Corriedales Hampshires 
Panamas Romeldales 
Romneys Cotswolds 
Lincolns Crossbreds 


Single Studs, Pens of 5 Regis- 
tered Rams, and Pens of 10 to 
25 Range Rams. 


25th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Gathering Place of Top Stud Rams 


AUGUST 27-28, 1940 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


THE OLDEST RAM SALE IN AMERICA 


Under the Management of the 


National Wool Growers Association 


509 McCornick Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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eral public. It also cooperates in mey 


advertising programs sponsored }hy§ 


livestock associations. 

Then, of course, the Board continue 
its vast project in the dissemination o/ 
information about meat by radio an) 
through all classes of publications. 

Members of the Board were told by 


General Manager Pollock that th 


total consumption of meat in this coun. 
try last year was 17,201,000,0% 
pounds, the greatest amount for any 
year in the nation’s history, and that 
during the first four months of 1949 
meat consumption was 17 per cent 
ahead of the same months in 1939. 
Albert K. Mitchell, representing the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, and John W. Rath, Iowa packer 
were reelected as president and vice 
president of the Board, which is made 
up of representatives of all branches 
of the livestock and meat industry. 
Sheepmen are represented by Secretary 
F. R. Marshall, who has been a member 
of the Board since its inception, and 


H. W. Farr of the Colorado-Nebraska § 


Lamb Feeders Association. 





Wool Top Futures Trading 
Increased 186 Per Cent 


HE Commodity Exchange Admin- 

istration of the Department of Ag- 
riculture reported on July 2, that trad- 
ing in wool top futures on the New 
York Wool Top Exchange aggregated 
184,635,000 pounds during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, and an in- 
crease of 186 per cent over the 64,665, 
000 pound total for 1939. Trading has 
increased every year since it was started 
in 1931. 


“Tt is particularly interesting to note 
that futures transactions have shown 
such a marked increase since the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1938 (the year 
when wool top futures trading was 
placed under the supervision of the 
Commodity Exchange Administration) 
inasmuch as there has been some in- 
clination among the trade to claim that 
federal supervision had a repressive 
influence upon the volume of business,” 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the ad- 


ministration, stated. 
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Around the’ Range Country 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Some warm weather prevailed, but it 
was not excessive; and much of the 
time, normal or even comparatively 
cool conditions prevailed. This pro- 
moted an average growth of forage, 
where moisture was plentiful, and it 
has happened to be plentiful in most of 
the region. For part of the month, 
droughty conditions were reported in 
spots, but as a rule pasture and ranges 
are now in pretty good shape, and live- 
stock are doing fairly well. 


Water Valley, Tom Green County 


This is the coolest June I ever re- 
member. We have had plenty of rain, 
and the grass is extra good (June 24), 
much above the average, and in suffi- 
cient amount to furnish good summer 
feed. 

Wool has been selling recently in a 
price range of 29 to 33 cents. Our wool 
varies according to the type of country 
it is grown in and shrinks from 50 to 68 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR JUNE, 1940 


% 

NN > ttn ad ea 26 
TER NO PANO 22, 
ERS ees ans See 53 
Eee oe eee ne 57 
NR a ne a ee 83 
RCE Sade eee a 80 
New Mexico .............-...---. .. 86 
RN hence ee Ae 26 
en PNG ona ch re 85 
ROR el See raoret: 176 
Aeron 79 
‘Washington Ee Sree 23 
ieee TAT ERS. Strate 87 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
Stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percentage 
figure. 














The notes on weather conditions, appearing under the 
names of the various states in Around the Range Country, 


are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 


Bureau and based upon reports and publications for the 


month of June. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communica- 
tions from interested readers in any part of the country 


for this department and also invites comment and opinions 


upon questions relating to the sheep industry and of 


importance and significance to wool growers. 


per cent. The heavier wool has been 
sold at 29 cents. I think about a third 
of the wool has been sold, none taken 
on consignment that I know of. 


Conditions generally are above aver- 
age, but everyone is afraid the war will 
cause the bottom to drop out of the 
markets. 

J. R. Mims 


ARIZONA 


Most of the month was much warm- 
er than usual, especially during the 
earlier weeks. A few days with normal 
temperature occurred toward the close. 
Light, scattered showers occurred in the 
higher elevations early in the month, 
but the rest of the month was largely 
dry, save for some additional showers 
in the northern and eastern mountain 
areas. As a result stock water supplies 
and ranges have been slightly improved, 
and livestock are doing well in the more 
elevated regions. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were well above nor- 
mal during the fore part of the month, 
and about normal during the latter 
part, being favorable for all crops and 
range forage having sufficient soil mois- 
ture. Precipitation was mostly light 
and scattered, some sections being miss- 
ed, until the closing week when heavier 
and more general showers occurred, ma- 
terially benefiting meadows and ranges, 


excepting possibly in the northeast 
where rains were less. Most livestock 
are in good shape, a few at the higher 
elevations being excellent. Rains caus- 
ed a temporary suspension of shearing 
operations. 


Carlsbad, Eddy County 


We have had general rains over most 
of this country, and at present (June 
24) conditions are good, a little better 
than last year at this date. 

We are short on lambs; as we lost lots 
of them during a very severe storm the 
early part of April. Some contracts 
have been made at 7 cents, fall delivery. 

Sales of wool have been made at 25 
to 27% cents. Very little of the clip 
is either sold or consigned, but most 
of the men in this district would rather 
sell than consign. 

We are having lots of trouble and 
losses from coyotes and bobcats. We 
need a bounty law to increase the num- 
ber of trappers. I am paying a trapper 
$50 a month, board him and his family 
and pay him $3 extra for all coyotes 
and $2 for all cats he kills. I have had 
to do this all the past winter. 


Some sheepmen suffered severe 
losses from shearing their ewes in May, 
in addition to the losses in lambs as a 
result of the cold rain and hail during 
lambing. 

W. C. Bates 
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Hope, Eddy County 


Range conditions are extra good 
(June 25), above normal in every re- 
spect. We have a good lamb crop, 
about the same size as last year’s; no 
offers have been made on any of them 
yet. 

About 10 or 15 per cent of the wool 
clip has been sold—very little wool is 
ever consigned from this district. The 
small portion of pasture sheep wool 
that has been sold went at 25 to 30 
cents. 


E. H. Bunting 
COLORADO 


Unusually warm weather persisted 
over the state and through the month 
in all but the southeastern counties, 
where one or two weeks of lower tem- 
peratures were reported. During the 
early part of the month moderate to 
heavy showers occurred over much of 
the state, and lighter but beneficial 
showers occurred again toward the lat- 
ter part of the month. As a result of 
combined hot dry weather of late, the 
lower country is in need of rain. Good 
hay crops have been taken generally. 
Range pasturage is ample and livestock 
are in good condition. 


' UTAH 


Most of the month was exceptionally 
warm, a few northwestern stations re- 
porting the highest of record tempera- 
tures for June. Precipitation has been 
decidedly deficient, everywhere, only a 
few northwestern localities having had 
beneficial showers in the second week. 
Consequently, the lower pastures and 
ranges are very dry, and livestock sub- 
sisting in these areas are not doing 
especially well. On the higher moun- 
tains the conditions are better, but even 
there rain is much needed. Hay crops 
have been fair to good as a general 
rule. 


NEVADA 


Moderately warm weather through 
the month forced early runoff of 
streams, and promoted the growth of 
forage and meadows where water was 
sufficient. Occasional light scattered 
showers during the fore part of the 
month aided forage crops and pastur- 
age, but later the dry warm weather 


caused an appreciable depreciation in 
the condition of pasturage at the lower 
levels. However, feed continues plenti- 
ful and most livestock are doing well. 
An excellent spring season has prevent- 
ed this month from becoming much 
worse than its current weather would 
have made it. A good first haying has 
been completed. 


Elko, Elko County 


The 1940 spring was the most favor- 
able one I have ever known; spring 
feed is good yet (June 10). Favor- 
able conditions during lambing gave us 
a good crop, some of which has been 
contracted at 7 cents, including both 
feeder and fat lambs. 

A. C. McBride 


CALIFORNIA 


The usual temperature conditions of 
warm weather over the interior valleys 
and cooler along the coast, were accen- 
tuated during this month, the interior 
valleys having unusually warm weather 
much of the time. This is the dry sea- 
son, normally, also, but a few beneficial 
showers occurred early in the month, 
over the middle and northern portion. 
Pastures and ranges remain dry in 
nearly all sections, but there is ample 
feed, and livestock are doing well as a 
general rule. 


OREGON 


One exceptionally warm week oc- 
curred, but most of the time tempera- 
tures were normal or below, being at 
times rather unfavorable for crop 
growth. Not a great deal of rain oc- 
curred, and that was confined to the 
earlier part of the month, being part 
of a late May rainy period. As a result, 
domestic crops and unirrigated mead- 
ows are in need of rain, though moun- 
tain range forage continues good. A 
little second alfalfa haying is reported. 
Livestock are doing well as a general 
rule. 


Powell Butte, Crook County 


Feed conditions in the lower ranges 
have been better than for the past two 
two years, while summer ranges are 
good but are needing rains (June 25). 

Some range wools have been pur- 
chased at 26 to 29 cents here, but 
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not over 30 per cent of the clip has 
been moved; very little of it will be cop. 
signed, however. 

Mixed lots of fat and feeder lambs 
black-faces, are under contract for Ay. 
gust delivery at $7.50 to $7.75 per hun. 
dred, while feeders have been taken, 
same delivery date, at $7 to $7.25 pe 
hundred. Contracts on wethers and 
white-faced ewe lambs for fall delivery 
have been made at $8 to $8.50 per hun. 
dred. Our crop is about the same size 
as last year. 

Frank Foster 


WASHINGTON 


The early part of the month was cool 
and showery, being very favorable for 
crops and forage growths. The rest of 
the month was abnormally warm, and 
generally without rain, causing some 
slowing up of crop and _ pasturage 
growth, where rains were inadequate. 
Rain is needed again in most sections, 
Haying has progressed under favorable 


weather conditions, and some second | 


alfalfa crops are making an excellent 
growth. Livestock are generally doing 
well. 


IDAHO 


Unusually warm weather has pre- 
vailed most of the time, one or two 
weeks being among the warmest of rec- 
ord at several places. Light to moder- 
ate showers occurred frequently, and 
rather generally during the first two 
weeks, but the dry, warm weather dur- 
ing the last two weeks brought about a 
more or less acute need for more rain 
at all lower levels, and most higher 
levels. Irrigated pastures are good, and 
livestock are doing fairly well. The 
alfalfa hay harvest is well along, on a 
pretty good crop. 


Dubois, Clark County 


June feed was good some three weeks 
earlier this year. Livestock has 
done well and the hay crop is very 
good and also some three weeks early. 
We had a nice rain early in June and 
again in the latter part, which relieved 
the dry spell of hot weather. 

There are at least 25 per cent more 
lambs this year than last due to good 
weather and early feed. None have been 
sold here at home yet. 
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July, 1940 


Light-shrinking wool brought as high 
as 32 cents; fine wool as low as 28% 
cents in sales here. Wools were well 
grown in this part of the country. Some- 
where around 30 per cent of the wool 
is sold, and some of the growers are 
still holding for sale at home; not 
much consignment, as a good many, if 
not all, of the sheepmen want to sell 
outright. The wool market is very un- 
steady, with buyers in the market to- 
day and out tomorrow. 

The Biological Survey has done good 
work here along with the help of the 
sheepmen. Coyotes have done very little 
damage on the range in this locality dur- 
ing lambing, but we have lots of jack- 
rabbits which are surely detrimental to 
the range. 

As usual we appreciate what our 
wool growers’ associations are doing for 
the sheepmen, particularly our Nation- 
al Association. 


We are deeply grateful for the good 
work of Mr. Marshall and other good 
men representing our industry in Wash- 
ington. 

James Denning 


MONTANA 


Good weather prevailed, with season- 
al temperatures most of the time, and 
rainfall at timely intervals in moderate 
amounts. However, moisture is deficient 
practically everywhere, reaching almost 
50 per cent in a few localities. The early 
and latter parts of the month brought 
the showers and the seasonal tempera- 
tures, while the third week was hot and 
dry. The driest pastures are chiefly in 
the western or higher counties. Most 
livestock watering places have ample 
water, and livestock as a rule are doing 
well. 


Weldon, McCone County 


Range conditions have been excellent 
this spring. For the last three years 
the grass has been good, and this 
July 2, we have more feed in the stack 
and on the prairie than ever before. 
The grasshopper pest with which we 
have been bothered for nine years in 
succession seems to be checked, thanks 
to the cold and rainy spring this year. 

Results of lambing, which was done 
under favorable weather conditions, 
are about 20 per cent better than in 


1939. From 7% to 73% cents is the 
present price range on feeder lambs; 
there are no fat lambs here. 

Sixty per cent of the wool in this 
vicinity has been contracted at 25 
cents; only a few of the big clips are 
still in growers’ hands. Not much of the 
wool will be consigned unless the deal- 
ers quit buying. The wool is unusually 
clean this year and should shrink only 
55 per cent. 

The National Wool Grower is just 
fine and I could not do without it. First 
of all I read “Around the Range” and 
find it very interesting. There is one 
thing I’ve been missing: Letters from 
a Sheep Herder to His Pal by Richard 
Wormwood. 

Lawrence A. Dreyer 


Townsend, Broadwater County 


Since June 1, weather and feed condi- 
tions have been good, but the grass is 
maturing very rapidly and is much 
advanced over the past few years; sum- 
mer ranges are quite good (July 2). 

The number of lambs saved this year 
is about average or slightly less than 
last year, mostly due to loss from poison. 
There are no fat lambs in this area; 
7% cents is being paid for feeders, and 
from 8% cents to 9 cents is the range on 
white-faced ewe lambs. 

Howard Doggett 


Livingston, Park County 


Feed conditions were good during 
June, and it looks as if the summer 
feed will be the best in years (June 25). 
No offers have been made on lambs; 
the crop is about the same size as in 
1939. Bulk of the wool in this territory 
sold for about 30 cents. Shrinkage 
was light, due to rains in May and 
June; the wools grade from three- 
eighths to half blood. I do not believe 
any more than 10 per cent of the wool 
of this section will be consigned. 

T. E. Doyle 


Terry, Prairie County 


Weather and feed conditions were 
ideal for May lambing, the grass being 
the best for several years, although 
some localities are short on water 
(June 5). Most sheepmen have a lar- 
ger percentage of lambs than in 1939. 

Only about 10 per cent of the wool 
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has been sold. Wools are considerably 
lighter than in the last five years. 
Harold Dersham 


WYOMING 


Two exceptionally warm weeks and 
two normal or cool weeks, gave the 
state a favorable month as far as tem- 
peratures are concerned. A showery 
period early in the month gave rain to 
most of the state; and the northern 
half, and parts of the extreme southern 
counties, had rain toward the end of 
the month. This has left some ranges 
in need of rain, but most of the state 
still has ample feed. Livestock, as a 
consequence, average in excellent shape, 
with normal lamb and calf crops. 


Hamilton Dome, Hot Springs County 


Feed on our lower range is fairly 
good, but the summer range has been 
slower in developing feed this year, as 
the weather has been cold. We are 
having some rains (July 2), and the 
last day or so the grass is looking much 
better. 

The lamb crop is about 10 per cent 
larger than last year’s. May was an 
ideal month for range lambing; most of 
us do not start to lamb until about the 
5th of that month. 

Wool has been contracted at 25 to 
27 cents in the grease; shrinkage esti- 
mated at 65 per cent. I think from 
50 to 70 per cent of the wool here has 
been consigned on stored in warehouses. 
Growers are hoping to get from 30 to 
32 cents a pound. 

Prices range from 7% to 8 cents for 
feeder lambs, but most growers think 
that prices will be a little higher by fall. 

Duke McNeil 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Newell, Butte County 

Feed conditions are real good on 
both winter and summer ranges, far 
better than in the last two years. 
at this time (June 25). 

Our lamb crop is at least 10 per cent 
larger than last year’s. Seven and a 
half cents is being paid for feeder lambs 
and 8 cents for whitefaced ewe lambs. 

Wool, much cleaner than in the last 
few years, has been selling at 30 to 
32 cents. I think about 50 per cent of 
it has been sold; very little consigned. 

L. R. Chiesman 
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Milk Producers’ Campaign 


ALES of dairy products were inten- 
sified during June in a National 
Dairy Month campaign, handled by the 
National Dairy Month Committee, set 
up in April by the dairy organizations, 
with Chas. W. Holman of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., as chairman. 
Details of the program were handled by 
special committees of large and repre- 
sentative memberships on program, 
publicity, coordination of industry ac- 
tivities, and preparation of promotion 
material. 

While it is considered likely that this 
intensive selling campaign will become 
an annual event in the dairy products 
industry, according to Mr. Holman, 
there was particular need for the work 
this year, to build up a consumer de- 
mand as high as the peak reached in 
milk production this spring, thought to 
be the highest in the history of the 
United States. 





Wyoming Cattlemen in 
Convention 


HARLES MYERS of Evanston, 

Wyoming, was elected president of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion at its 68th annual convention at 
Lander, June 4-6, with George Cross 
of Dubois, vice president, Russell 
Thorp, secretary, and E. V. Cushing, 
treasurer, the last two officers being 
re-elected. 

The 300 stockmen at the convention 
adopted resolutions approving the grad- 
ing of beef, a range research program, 
the issuance of ten-year permits on the 
public domain, the Pittman amandment 
to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, and commending the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and of Senator O’Mahoney and 
Representative Horton of Wyoming. 

Other actions taken opposed the con- 
solidation of the grazing divisions of the 
Forest Service and the. Taylor Grazing 
Administration “as being contrary to 
best interests of the livestock industry 
and of the agencies involved;” the in- 


clusion of packing house workers under 
the provisions of the wage-hour act; 
purchase of sub-marginal lands by the 
government; the inclusion of any more 
lands in federal areas for any purpose; 
the “emasculation” of the fourth section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
the ratification of the Argentine Sani- 
tary Convention. 

A women’s auxiliary to the associa- 
tion was formed, with Mrs. P. J. Quealy 
as president, Mrs. George Cross as vice 
president, and Mrs. R. Hunter of 
Cheyenne as secretary. 





A New International 
Trade Program 


AST month the President announc- 
ed a new international trade pro- 
gram for the United States and the en- 
tire world. No longer are individuals 
of different nations to be allowed to 
sell to each other; international trade 
is to be a matter of barter and exchange 
between nations. It is the most colossal 
departure from existing practices the 
world has ever seen. 

In the past the individuals of each 
nation bought and sold to individuals 
of other nations much in the same way 
as local trade was conducted, with the 
exception that each nation imposed 
such import restrictions as it deem- 
ed desirable. Now, as a result of the 
war, our government is fearful that 
Germany will begin to trade merchan- 
dise with South America and in that 
way finally gain a foothold in that 
country, and from there invade the 
United States. To prevent this, Mr. 
Roosevelt proposes to set up some kind 
of a great corporation that will buy the 
entire exportable surplus of all coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande. After 
we acquire these surpluses we will di- 
vide them up among the nations of the 
world, to our liking. In this way 
Hitler will not be allowed to deal with 
South America, and the hope is he will 
buy from us. 

At the present time we consume 
about one fifth of South America’s sur- 
plus, leaving four fifths to be sold in 
the outside world. Our total imports 
last year, not including those from Mex- 
ico, were valued at $375 millions. Of 
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course, South American exports vary 
from year to year, but, not including 
Mexico, they average in excess of 1y, 
billion per annum. Their purchase 
would cost the United States at leas 
1% billion and involve a net loss to ys 
of one-half billion a year. The scheme 
is too grandiose to be discussed in detail, 
No one can understand it until it is py 
into operation, but it involves the most 
stupendous possibilities for trouble at 
home and abroad that it is possible ty 
conceive. How we can stop Argentine 
from selling wool to Germany if she 
wants to do so is beyond comprehen. 
sion, and what we would do with the 
surplus that we could not sell is not 
clear. 

Forthwith the adoption of such a 
plan would lead to colossal bootlegging, 
fraud and deception. Brazil would in- 
crease her production of coffee, and we 
would pay for it all. South America 
would become rich, and the United 
States would bear the entire burden. It 
is doubtful if outside nations would buy 
from us. And it would result in the 
production of those commodities in 
Asia and other countries just as the 
cotton control program did. When the 
scheme blew up, South America would 
be totally without markets, the United 
States would be more bankrupt than 
at present, and we would not have a 
friend in the world. 


In spite of these seeming uncertain- 
ties, the administration is going ahead 
with the program. 

In announcing the program Mr. 
Roosevelt explained that it was not to 
ce taken as an abandonment of the re- 
ciprocal trade program, but as an ad- 
dition to it. Of course this was merely 
a face-saving gesture. The reciprocal 
trade agreements have proven a tre- 
mendous flop. They were designed to 
promote peace and resulted in discord. 
Seemingly their net results were a loss 
of revenue to the federal treasury and 
a general disturbance of agricultural 
peace and profit. 

This new proposal is a tardy recog- 
nition that world trade is the principal 
cause of world war. We, however, have 
not reached the point where we are 
willing to give up this war-breeding en- 
terprise. 


S. W. McClure 
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Breeding for Quality Wool 


By J. O. Grandstaff, 


FT) AD e 


5a ha ae 


Associate Animal Fiber Technologist, Southwestern Range and Sheep 
Breeding Laboratory, Fort Wingate, New Mexico 


N recent years greater emphasis has 

been placed upon “quality” in all 
phases of agricultural production. 
Farmers and livestock breeders know 
that improvement in quality is one 
route to increased efficiency and higher 
net income. The consumer demands 
quality products as a means of getting 
the greatest value and satisfaction for 
the dollars which he spends. 

Quality in wool is not easily defined 
because of the complex nature of the 
product. Furthermore, it is influenced 
by many hereditary and environmental 
factors. The term “quality” has long 
been associated with the character of 
fineness, and when used in conjunction 
with the numerical grade is an expres- 
sion of the spinning capacity of the 
wool. Normally the finer the wool, the 
more yards of yarn it will spin. In a 
broader sense, wool may be termed of 
good quality if it possesses well-devel- 
oped characteristics of its type. A fine, 
medium or coarse wool is therefore of 
good quality if it possesses the fineness, 
uniformity, length, soundness and hand- 
ling characteristic of the best of its 
type. 

Fineness and length are the two 
characteristics which most directly af- 
fect the market price of wool. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Werner von Bergen, director 
of research for the Forstmann Woolen 
Company, “the average price difference 
between the various United States 
grades, based on fineness only, is about 
7 cents per pound. The price dif- 
ference between a wool that measures 
over 2 inches in length and wool of the 
same grade measuring less than 1% 
inches is 10 cents per (clean) pound.” 

Systematic wool improvement, 
through selection and breeding, is de- 
pendent upon some definite measure of 
the wool characteristics of each sheep 
in the breeding flock. Length of staple 
can be easily measured by means of an 
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50's 


Fig. 1. Cross-section of photomicrograph of wool fibers, magnified 500 times, 
from the shoulder (left) and britch (right) of a purebred ram. The britch aver- 


aged a grade coarser than the shoulder, and the fibers were more variable in 


diameter. 


ordinary ruler, or even estimated with 
reasonable accuracy. Fineness and uni- 
formity of the wool cannot be deter- 
mined so accurately by the human eye, 
because the individual fibers are of 
microscopic size. 

For a century and a half scientists 
have wrestled with the job of develop- 
ing some rapid and accurate method 
for measuring the fineness and uniform- 
ity of wool. Such a method has long 
been needed, both by the breeder and 
wool manufacturer. A vast amount of 
practical information has resulted from 


this work. Let us now consider some of 
the facts concerning quality of raw 
wool as a basis for indicating where and 
how wool growers may improve their 
product. 

Each fleece is made up of various 
qualities or finenesses. The finest and 
most uniform wool is produced in the 
fore part of the fleece, including the 
neck, shoulder, side and back regions, 
while the coarsest usually comes from 
the britch (Figure 1). No two fleeces, 
even from the same breed of sheep, are 
exactly alike in fineness and distribu- 
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tion of the fibers. Even within a single 
lock of wool, the fibers have a wide 
range in diameter; the coarsest in ex- 
treme cases being several times the size 
of the finest fibers (Figures 2 and 3). 
The fibers also vary considerably in 
diameter along their length, and to an 
even greater extent in the shape of their 
cross-sections. 

Most wool fibers are not circular, but 
exhibit various degrees of ovality and 
may even be angular in shape. The var- 
iations in wool occur somewhat in cor- 
relation with the types and breeds of 
sheep, but wide variations also exist 
within and between individual flocks of 
the same breed. For example, samples 
of wool from purebred sheep of the fine 
wool breeds have been found to meas- 
ure as coarse as grade 56’s (corres- 
ponding to a 3% blood) and as fine as 
grade 80’s or even finer. Samples from 
some of the medium wool breeds when 
measured showed a range in fineness 
from grade 44’s (common) to grade 
70’s (strictly fine). Another striking 
example is that of the first prize ram 
and ewe fleeces, of a well-known breed, 
that were exhibited at one of the lead- 
ing wool shows in the United States. 


The ram fleece measured 46’s (low 4 
blood) and showed poor uniformity in 
fiber diameter. The ewe fleece measur- 
ed 56’s (34 blood) and was very uni- 
form. These examples may be ex- 
tremes, but they illustrate a real need 
for more careful selection of breeding 
animals. 

To compensate for these many 
sources of variation, the general prac- 
tice in the wool trade is to grade and 
sort wool before scouring. This work 
is done by men of long experience who, 
by merely handling and observing the 
wool, assign it to its proper grades. 
Such a method naturally has many 
sources of error. These are taken care 
of to some extent in the manufacturing 
process by thorough mixing and blend- 
ing of the wool. 

Fineness and uniformity are two of 
the most important factors which de- 
termine spinning quality of the wool 
and its suitability for various commer- 
cial uses. Each manufacturer has need 
only for certain specific grades of wool 
that meet his particular requirements. 
The most uniform clips of wool are 
easier and less expensive to grade and 
sort. Since the wool is better adapted 
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to the manufacturer’s needs, he is na. 
urally willing to pay a premium for it J 


over the less desirable wools. 


The value of research has been am. 
ply demonstrated by the rapid growth 


of the synthetic fiber industry. Accord. § 


ing to the Textile World, rayon’s share 


in the total fiber consumption in this J 


country jumped from 3 per cent in 1929 
to 8 per cent in 1939. Through the ap. 
plication of scientific methods, quality 
of product is being improved, cost of 
production lowered, and new uses de. 


veloped. The editor of the above men. § 


tioned magazine recently predicted that 


by 1950 synthetic fibers may account } 


for 25 to 30 per cent of the total con. 
sumption of textile raw materials. He 
stated also that “unless total textile 


consumption can be boosted in propor | 
tion—which is possible but not prob- | 


able—the increase in synthetics will be 
at the expense largely of cotton and 
wool.” 

The pertinent question now is “What 
can be done to improve the quality of 
wool as one possible means for holding 
a fair share of the textile market for 
the growers?” 

The excellence of any flock is de- 
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~ 60's 


56's 


Fig. 2. Cross-section photomicrographs of three wool samples, enlarged 500 times, showing variations in fineness within 
a fine-wool breed of sheep. The grades represented are, left to right, 80's (strictly fine), 60’s (half blood) and 56's (three 


eighths blood) ‘ 
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pendent upon the quality of each indi- 
vidual sheep. Through the selection of 
rams of the desired fineness and uni- 
formity of fleece, together with the cull- 
ing of undesirable ewes and offspring, 
the breeder may gradually improve the 
uniformity and quality of his entire 
wool clip. As a means for accomplish- 
ing this, I should like to outline a 
method that is being extensively used 
in conjunction with the experimental 
sheep breeding projects of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


In 1933 Dr. J. I. Hardy of the Bur- 
eau’s staff, after returning from a year’s 
study in England and Germany, in- 
vented a simple mechanical device with 
which a cross-section of a tuft of wool 
fibers can be made in less than 5 min- 
utes. The cross-section when greatly 
magnified by means of a microscope 
shows the relative size, uniformity and 
shape of the fibers as they occur in the 
fleece. A permanent photograph of the 
cross-sections can be quickly and sim- 
ply made by projecting the image of the 
fibers on to a sheet of sensitized paper 
which is then developed like an ordi- 
nary photographic film. These photo- 
graphs, or photomicrographs as they 
are technically called, provide an easy 
means for comparison of wool samples 
from different sheep and may be refer- 
red to from year to year to determine 
the amount of progress that is being 
made toward improving the wool. The 
actual fineness and uniformity of the 
wool can be determined by measuring 
the diameters. of the individual fibers. 
This may be done either from the 
photomicrograph or directly from the 
magnified image of the cross-section, 
by means of a special scale designed for 
the purpose. The average diameter of 
100 fibers when compared to the speci- 
fications of the U. S. Standard Grades 
for Wool Top, affords a satisfactory in- 
dication of the actual grade of the 
wool. The range of the fiber diameters 
and their standard deviation are meas- 
ures of the uniformity of the wool. 


By means of a simple arrangement 
for projecting and measuring cross- 
sections of wool fibers which was de- 
veloped at the Southwestern Range and 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, an experienced op- 
erator can ‘easily cross-section and 
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Kemp fiber 


Medullated 
fiber 


Fig. 3. Cross-section photomicrograph of Navajo wool, magnified 500 times. 
The kemp and medullated fibers as well as the great variation in size are indica- 
tions of low quality. Wool of this type is commercially classed as a carpet wool 
and must compete with cheap foreign-grown wools (carpet type) that come into 


this country duty free. 


measure more than 1000 wool fibers in 
a day. Greater efficiency is obtained 
when one person measures the fibers 
while an assistant records the diameters 
in a form suitable for rapid calculation 
of the mean and standard deviation. 
This procedure promotes greater speed 
and accuracy by allowing each person 
to concentrate on his particular task. 
In this manner measurements are made 
on between 25 and 50 wool samples a 
day, the exact number depending upon 
the experience and speed of the opera- 
tor. Where time and facilities will not 
permit this amount of detail, much 
practical information can be obtained 
by simply comparing the cross-sections 
of wool samples with a standard set of 
cross-section photomicrographs, repre- 
senting samples of known fineness and 
uniformity, that have actually been 
measured. In this manner the grade of 
the wool and relative uniformity (good, 
medium or poor) may be estimated 
with considerable accuracy. 

As an example of how the cross-sec- 


tion method can be effectively used, I 
shall briefly outline one phase of the 
work conducted at the Southwestern 
Range and Sheep Breeding Laboratory. 
The objective of this project is,the de- 
velopment of a type of sheep suited to 
the economic requirements of the Nav- 
ajo Indians. Among other things, it is 
essential that the sheep yield a type of 
wool that will be suitable for Navajo 
hand weaving as well as for commercial 
manufacture. The program of wool re- 
search is correlated with the breeding 
program. The cross-section method 
and other means of laboratory analyses 
have been used in conjunction with 
hand weaving tests to determine the 
characteristics of wools that are best 
adapted for handicraft uses. In this 
manner a standard of wool characteris- 
tics has been set up toward which the 
breeding is directed. 

Samples of wool from the side and 
thigh of every ewe and ram in the 
breeding flock of over 600 head have 
been cross-sectioned and measured to 
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provide the most reliable information 
for planning the matings. Needless to 
say, this does not always yield offspring 
with the desired wool characteristics. 
However, samples of wool are collected 
at weaning age from every lamb pro- 
duced. Cross-sectional measurements 
of these samples provide a test of the 
inherited capacity of the rams to trans- 
mit the desired wool characteristics 
(fineness, uniformity, freedom from 
kemp and medullated fibers) to their 
offspring. On this basis the best avail- 
able rams are selected each year for 
breeding purposes, and undesirable 
sheep are eliminated from the flock. It 
is believed that this procedure affords 
the most accurate and rapid means for 
improving the fineness and uniformity 
of wool to the desired standard. 

This method of study and improve- 
ment vf wool is also being employed 
with other breeds in the experimental 
flocks of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. 
The full potential value of such a 
method of wool improvement can be 
realized only through wide application 
in the production and selection of su- 
perior breeding stock. This will ob- 
viously require the united efforts of in- 
dividual wool growers through their 
breed and marketing associations, in 
cooperation with the state agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Suffolks Sold at San 


Angelo, Texas 


cen hundred thirty registered and 
purebred Suffolk rams and ewes 
were purchased by West Texas sheep- 
men in a sale conducted at San Ange- 
lo, Texas, on June 28, by Nelson John- 
son of San Angelo and Bill Fields of 
Sonora. The press report does not 
give the names of the original breeders 
of the stock sold. 

Buyers paid an average of $84.15 
for the registered stud rams; $35 for 
the registered rams; and $27.50 for 
the registered and purebred ewes; 
and $20.70 for the purebred ram lambs. 

Buying individually and for the firm 
of Sol Mayer & Son, Sol Mayer was 
the heaviest buyer of the sale, taking 
90 head of both ewes and rams during 





the afternoon of active bidding. He 
paid $110 for a yearling stud ram to set 
the high price of the sale. 

Jack Richardson of Uvalde also was 
a heavy purchaser, taking 38 head of 
ewes and rams at prices ranging from 


‘$21 to $100, the next to the highest 


price paid in the sale. Robert Halbert, 
already handling Suffolks in Sutton 
County, increased his flock by 24 head, 
paying an average price of $29 a head, 
while Lester Foster of Sterling City 


bought 38 head at an average price of 
$20. 


The Brownell Fellowship 
E Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California has announc- 
ed receipt of a gift of $6000 from Mrs. 
E. E. Brownell of San Francisco to en- 
dow “The Dr. E. E. Brownell Fellow- 
ship in Animal Husbandry.” Under the 
terms of the grant, interest on the prin- 
cipal sum will be awarded to a graduate 
student in the field of wool technology, 
the research to be supervised by the di- 
vision of animal husbandry at Davis, 
California. 

The late Dr. Brownell, a graduate of 
Yale University and of the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, early forsook the 
field for which he was trained and de- 
voted his life to the livestock business. 
He showed a great interest in breeding 
sheep for wool improvement and main- 
tained a close association with the work 
of the wool laboratory at the University 
of California. Dr. Brownell made sev- 
eral importations of Romneys, both 
ewes and rams, from the leading breed- 
ers of New Zealand, and developed at 
Woodland, California, what was prob- 
ably the best flock of that breed to be 
found in the United States. His impor- 
tation several years ago of three New 
Zealand Merino rams was doné with 
the idea of crossing them with the Rom- 
ney in order to produce a crossbred ewe 
capable of shearing a superior fleece 
and at the same time producing a 
choice market lamb when bred to 
Hampshire rams. This project was car- 
ried out under range conditions, at his 
Suisun, California, ranch. Later, in col- 
laboration with: the University, these 
rams were used to develop a type of 
Merino that has found an important 
place in the sheep breeding program of 
the College of Agriculture. Today their 
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descendants are being disseminate; 
among flocks in the northern coastal 
area of California where the Mering 
has proved most popular over a long 
period of years. The flock of Romneys 
at Woodland has been dispersed bu 
Dr. Brownell’s son William continug 
with the very excellent stud flocks of 
Hampshires and Southdowns establish. 
ed by his father. 





W. O. Fraser Promoted 


PPOINTMENT of W. O. Fraser 
to head the Livestock, Meats and 
Wool Division in the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service was announced June 28 
by H. E. Reed, acting chief of the 
Service. The appointment became ef- 
fective July 1. Mr. Fraser has been 
associate head of the division during 
the past 3 years. 

C. V. Whalin, who has been in charge 
of the Livestock, Meats and Wool Divi- 
sion for nearly 19 years, has asked 
to be relieved of administrative respon- 
sibility, Mr. Reed said. He will devote 
full attention to the conduct and direc- 
tion of the division’s technological in- 
vestigations and research studies on 
meats and meat products. Mr. Whalin 
has served continuously with the De- 
partment since 1907. During this pe- 
riod, he has been largely responsible 
for the development and expansion of 
the Department’s standardization and 
market news services on livestock and 
meats. 

Mr. Fraser has been in government 
service for 16 years, largely in livestock 
and meat market news and standardi- 
zation work. Following graduation 
from Iowa State College in 1922, he 
was employed in commercial work for 
2 ‘years before entering the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as a meat 
market reporter in October, 1924. For 
several years he was in charge of the 
federal market news offices at Boston, 
Massachusetts, and Des Moines, Iowa, 
and assistant in charge of the division’s 
branch office at Chicago, Illinois. In 
January, 1934, he transferred to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion where he served in an administra- 
tive capacity until April, 1937, when he 
returned to the Division of Livestock, 
Meats and Wool as associate in charge. 
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“Eat Some Good Lamb” 


Theme of Lamb Producer-Consumer Program in Kansas 


By C. G. Elling, 


Extension Specialist, Kansas State College of Agriculture 


While western wool growers have been 
busily engaged in securing funds for lamb 
promotion and planning most effective 
lines of activity, the movement also has 
been gaining headway in other states. 


Professor C. G. Elling has been in 
charge of sheep extension work at the 
Kansas Agricultural College since 1917. 
He is recognized by Kansas farmers and 
stockmen as an authority on sheep mat- 
ters. The accompanying article was pre- 
pared at the request of the Wool Grower. 
It shows the lines of activity that have 
been followed in Kansas. 


At the suggestion of C. B. Denman of 
the National Association of Food Chains, 
Professor Elling will supervise further 
work in August. Five Kansas cities have 
been selected. In these towns all meat 
retailers will be asked to offer lamb to 
their customers. At the same time, the 
local associations of lamb producers will 
give publicity to the fact that lamb will 
be available and urge their members and 
the general public to include it in their 
meat purchases. 


Many of the stores in the sections to be 
covered have not heretofore handled any 
lamb at all. The work in the selected 
towns will cover all independent and 
chain meat retailing concerns. 





Lamb Is a Great Self-Advertiser 


E Kansas milk-fattened spring 
lamb producer-consumer program is 
based upon two fundamental factors. 
First, Kansas agricultural conditions 
are suitable to produce lambs of choice 
quality at a profit. Second, these choice 
quality lambs are good enough to build 
up and maintain a steady sound market 
and may eventually overcome the preju- 
dise against lamb caused by the mar- 
keting of too many cull lambs and 
mutton of low quality which tears 
down and ruins the market. There- 
fore, the slogan: “Market Fewer Cull 
Lambs.” It is the reception the lamb 
carcass receives at the retailer’s coun- 


and Applied Science 





One of four groups of producers viewing the lamb carcass demonstration 
in the Cudahy Packing Plant at the Fourth Annual Kansas Lamb and Wool 
School in Kansas City, May 16 and 17, 1940. Three other groups of dele- 
gates studied the demonstration in the Swift, Armour, and Wilson plants. 
These lambs on foot were graded and used in demonstrations the day before. 


ter that tells the story in the long run. 


It Is a Cooperative Program 


The sheep industry in Kansas to 
which the above statement applies is 
made up of a number of farm flock 
owners whose number of sheep in the 
flock varies from 25 head to as many 
as 1,500 head in a few instances. A 
production plan to get a uniform out- 
put of choice market lambs and high 
grade wool from something like 25 
to 400 flock owners in a county has 
been made effective by means of an 
educational program involving each 
county as a unit, and by the substantial 
cooperation of many lamb and wool 
marketing agencies interested in the 
choice-lamb and better-wool business 
from beginning to end. This plan is 
getting results, for it is practical, and 
since it covers the state and has result- 
ed in the production of better lambs, 
there is no section which continues to 
market large numbers of cull lambs 
and thereby bring down the average 
quality for the state. 


Good Results Are Noticeable 


Men on the market who are in a 
position to know claim that the quality 
of Kansas spring lambs has improved 
100 per cent since this program started 
more than four years ago. 


The intentions of the educational 
farm flock program take into consider- 
ation the promotion of the combined 
best methods of production, marketing, 
and satisfying the consumer demands. 


A Workable Plan Gets the Job Done 


The objective of the farm flock 
program briefly stated is as follows: 
To market all lambs fat and weighing 
75 to 90 pounds before or by June 15. 
This objective is attainable under Kan- 
sas conditions year after year and pre- 
vents many production complications 
which are always encountered in a 
haphazard system of farm flock man- 
agement as regards production and 
marketing. It pays, and that is a strong 
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Harper County purchased their first prize group of 
carcasses at the first state school for demonstration purposes 


in the local meat market at home. 
also local consumption. 


program. 


incentive to get a job done, if that profit 
year after year comes from a produc- 
tion system which builds up and re- 
quires no more labor than any other 
system. It is a working combination 
of good production and marketing 
methods. 


Complications Can Be Prevented 


The plan to produce lambs as re- 
quired by the objective has, under Kan- 
sas conditions, many distinct produc- 
tion and marketing advantages. Sume 
of these are as follows: 


1. Marketing the lambs early gives the 
ewes a chance to build up during the sum- 
mer on pasture. 


2. This conditioning of the ewes during 
the summer encourages early breeding, gives 
strong lambs, less trouble immediately be- 
fore and after lambing and maximum milk 
production. 


3. Since no ewe lambs are kept back for 
replacement in the flock the ewes can be 
maintained of a uniform age and vigor, and 
the same rams can be used year after year. 


4. Desirable breeding ewes can be pur- 
chased for less money than these ewe lambs, 


fat and weighing 75 to 90 pounds, will fetch 


on the market. 


5. Serviceably sound grade ewes bred to 
a good ram will produce a market topping 
lamb, and that is good enough. The ranges 
can produce these ewes cheaper than the 
Kansas farmers can. 


Local county carcass 
demonstrations. encourage better production methods and 
his type of program stimulates 
considerable local interest in the farm-flock-sheep production 


so 


6. It affords an ef- 
fective culling pro- 
gram of the ewes by 
disposing of the ewes 
which do not pro- 
duce good early 
lambs. 


7. It aids pasture and parasite control. 
8. By disposing of the lambs ahead of the 
hot weather, flies, and decreased milk pro- 


duction, the lambs carry more bloom and 
sell better on the fat market. 


Finished Lamb Is the Most 


Satisfactory 


We know that a milk-fattened lamb 
produces a choice carcass and one that 
improves with aging or by going through 
the ripening process under proper re- 
frigeration, and it has been demon- 
strated many times that this quality 
carcass can be produced on a 90- to a 
95-per-cent pasture and roughage ra- 
tion. During seasons favorable for fall 
and winter wheat, rye, or barley pasture 
very little grain is required. During 
less favorable pasture years grain is 
fed to the ewes during the suckling 
period and to the lambs in a creep. 


Producer-Consumer Program 


It is, of course, logical and easy 
to understand how the production of 
an article of good quality stimulates 
the consumption of that product, but 
it is a little unusual to look at the pro- 
duction in a reverse order and see how 
the consumption of the article stimu- 
lates good production. However, in the 
case of lamb that’is true, as pointed out 
by a lamb producer in his following 
statement, “I have always thought and 
heard that lamb and mutton had a 


Pawnee County Lamb and Wool School. 
the county schools is entitled to enter his group at the state 
school. There were 67 of these county schools held in May, 
1940, as a preparatory step to entries in the state school. 


The National Wool Grower 





Top group of five lambs of a single ownership at the 


The winner at 


peculiar flavor and hardly fit to eat, 
but the lamb served today at this dis- 
trict sheep production school was excel- 
lent. It was the tenderest and best 
flavored meat I have ever tasted. I 
have changed by opinion regarding the 
eating qualities of lamb. The lamb 
served at this dinner has convinced me 
of the necessity of producing good 
lamb and that the prejudice against 
lamb is due in most cases to faulty pro- 
duction methods and to a low-grade 
product.” Of course, the manner in 
which lamb is prepared is also import- 
ant. 


The Educational P rogram 


While this producer-consumer pro- 
gram is headed by the Extension Service 
of Kansas State College, the very sub- 
stantial cooperation it has received 
from the various agencies interested 
in the livestock market for the last 
four years has made it doubly effective. 


District Schools 


The 1940 program started in Janu- 
ary when 19 district schools widely dis- 
tributed over the state were held. Us- 
ually four to six counties adjoining the 
county in which the district school was 
held, sent selected delegates who repro- 
duced the program given at the dis- 
trict school in their respective county 
schools. Very good lamb dinners were 
served at all the district schools. These 


lamb dinners designed to encourage 
local lamb consumption were sponsored 
by the following agencies: The Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange, The Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association, The 
Midwest Wool Marketing Association, 
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July, 1940 


The Farmers’ Union Commission Com- 
pany, and the local county sheep grow- 
ers’ association. Last year 1,938 din- 
ners were served at the 19 district 
schools free to those in attendance. 
The Kansas City Stock Yards, The 
Kansas City Missouri Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Board, and the Kansas State Farm Bu- 
seau, assisted with the program. These 
district schools attract a perfect attend- 
ance. 


County Schools 


Following the district schools, county 
indoor schools are held in February 
and March. The Producers’ Commis- 


sion Association and The Midwest 
Wool Marketing Association have al- 
ways helped with these on the programs 
and give not to exceed 25 cents a plate 
on the county program luncheons. Many 
of these are held every year. 


County Lamb and Wool Exhibits 


During the latter part of April and 
the first part of May many county 
lamb and wool shows are held to deter- 
mine the entries at the state school. 
The lamb entries at the county shows 
are graded and judged by men from the 
livestock commission firms and the wool 
entries by a representative from the 
Midwest Wool Marketing Association. 
By means of the county schools much 
valuable market information is taken 
right to the farm flock owner. Grading 
demonstrations and lectures on market 
requirements make up the program at 
the county lamb and wool schools and 
at the state roundup schools. 


The state school has been held in 
the American Royal Building, the four 
packing plants and in the warehouse of 
the Midwest Wool Marketing Associa- 








For the National Ram Sale 






A J. K. Madsen Pen of Five Reg- 
istered Rambouillet Rams (above) 
getting ready for the 25th National 
Ram Sale, August 27-28, 1940, at 
Salt Lake City. 


To the left, a Pen of Five Regis- 
tered Suffolks entered by the Uni- 


versity of Idaho. 
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tion annually during the last four years. 
This state school was held this year on 
May 16 and 17. Complete county lamb 
and wool entries and attendance came 
from 57 counties in the state. A county 
entry consists of five lambs of one own- 
ership, one ram fleece and two ewe 
fleeces, and five people. No cash prizes 
are offered but again local lamb con- 
sumption is encouraged by serving 
three meals to the delegates who were 
entitled to attend as a reward for their 
winnings in the county shows. These 
meals were sponsored by the following 
agencies: The four packing plants, 
Swift, Armour, Wilson, and Cudahy; 
The Midwest Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion; The Producers’ Commission Com- 
pany; The Kansas Chamber of Com- 
merce; The Kansas City Missouri 
Chamber of Commerce; The Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange; The Kansas 
City Stock Yards Company; and the 
Farmers’ Union Commission Company. 
The Live Stock Loss Prevention Board 
has always aided very materially in 
making these programs instructive and 
practical. 


Many counties purchased the lamb 
carcasses entered in the state school and 
used them in an educational program in 
the county, including demonstrations 
and lectures on good production prac- 
tices and the value of good lamb in the 
diet. 


In conclusion it must be added that 
this is really a cooperative program, 
covering much territory effectively, and 
one which has received splendid support 
from many cooperators. 
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Wool Fund Total 


Wool Promotion Fund to 


July 1, 1940 = $2,161.66 


Receipts by States 
































i $ 84.70 
Colorado 214.95 
Idaho 584.00 
Montana __. es) Ee 
Nevada 209.36 
NL sessile hei choscdaaie dinciecdimasinitiieeiie 127.06 
TIEN, sccidinscnisicnscescoecanecnssestiie 12.85 
Texas 138.09 
Utah 332.85 
SIN, 35 ccscivaninicsitidiltebuntenaactes 2.05 
Ae 326.25 

$2,161.66 

Collections Made by Dealers 

Adams & Leland, Inc... $ 271.30 
Angell, Bronsdon & DuPont. 51.75 
Colonial Wool Company... 445.29 
Draper & Company._....________ 714.85 
Eisemann, Inc. oe 12.70 
Emery & Conant Co., Inc... 86.51 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Company... 133.55 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill ..____ 267.15 
Swift Wool Company_..___ 16.50 
Winslow & Co. 48.35 





Paid Direct to National Association: 


Leo Sheep Co., Rawlins, Wyoming 
Texas Sheep and Goats Raisers Assn. 


14.20 
99.51 


$2,161.66 





Contributors in June 


CALIFORNIA 


Frank Yparraguirre 
Hughes Bros. 
Waleott Bros. 

A. H. Montgomery 
Levy & Juarana 
Frank Rieman 
Walde Hamann 

E. & Lena Rohwer 
Arthur Johnson 
Maxwell Bros. 
Schroeder Bros. 
aa Sane & Livestock 


H. Vaughn 
E. C. Anderson 
J. I. Scally 


Ed. Uhl 

Robt. McKenzie 

A. Kliever 

Zea Scott 

Mrs. Rose Marks 

$ by Robinson 

Sweeney 

— ‘Quinasso 

Cc. J. Cox 

L. H. Williams 
Aberts 


E. 

Elmer Norgard 
D. H. Williams 
Cc. E. Roberts 
Merritt & Iriarte 


COLORADO 


Mrs. Fred Donley 
Howard Lothrop 
Merle Lemon 
Albert Collins 
Mahlon Collins 
Margaret Orchabal 


John B. Allies 

, A Smith 
Charles J. Berry 
H. F. Braswell 
Frank W. Price 
Chester Price 
John Whittingham 
C. M. Winebright 
Hull Bros. 

Mrs. Sophia Nichols 
Floyd Hickman 
Henry C. Jolley 
Mrs. Verna Bowen 
W. C. Wiginton 
Tom E. Dever 

Guy Coulter 
Marvin D. Ryder 
John W. Green 

J. R. Robinson 
Jos. M. Robinson 


Mrs. Genevieve Hartig 
K. Roy Mathes 
= F. yg 8 

F. @G. — 
Brenden Gulliver 

> nard 

ph Blackburn 
Sarah C. Enborn 
Howard Noble 
O. A. Greager 
O. A. Greager 
Neal Snyder 
Marvel R. Souther 
H. §. il 


3 ilson 
Alva Adams 
W. H. & D. S. Kelley 
Joe Rosatti 
Spaulding & Kanagen 
Neal Sny 
P. C. Whiteley 
S. Lyman 
J. “? ex 6 Sons 
w. & D Kelley 
Fred MeDonaid 
George B. Young 
Della O. & Frank A. 
Carpenter 
Robert Alexander 
Ruby & Albert Maurer 
Robert L. Dixon 


Bruce_ Bros. 

Ben Zarlingo 
(B. Zarlingo) 

Max Jolley 

E. J. Garrison & 


R. Kittleson 
J. E. & Fred Whittingham 
Stokes Bros. 
Frank Zurich 
John oo 
C. E. Ros 
gs fae 


y H. Brown 

E. D. Blodgett 

Gilbert Howell 

E. W. Bray 

First Nat’] Bank, 
Glenwood Springs 

Homer Moore & Sons 

Roy ‘Stone 


Shinn Livestock Co. 
Edward Keeler, Jr. 
John Jutten 

R. E. Lathrop 

oe M. Shubert 


Leo F. Veo 
—- Bros. 
J. F. Smith 
Elwood Bair 
Fender Bros. 
A. MacArthur Co. 
J. Perry Olsen 
Fred Price 
Claude Stewart 
J. Golden Bair 
G. A. Dunsdoh 
LeRoy Wayne 
Mrs. Jennie Popish 
Mrs. Sally Stapleton 
Albert Duroux 
W. W. Williams 


IDAHO 


Geo. W. Thompson 
Alma Burke 

Brig Thompson 
Frank A. Reno 

R. E. Miller 

H. A. Hansen 
John Teeples 

Roy A. Robison 
Leon Contor 

J. H. Smith 

R. P. Hansen 
Geo. D. Hansen 
Peter M. Hansen 
E. W. Hansen 
Chauncey Payne 
Wm. P. Strickland 
Stover Bros. 
Bonneville Wool Grow- 


W. A. Fletcher 

Blaine County Pool 
John Archabal 

Glen Knapp 

Cristobal Gabiola 
Elmore Co. 

Orville C. Colthrop 
Boni Oyarzabal 

bee Land & Livestock 


Jefferson County Sheep 


O. 

Salmon Falls Sheep Co. 
Wm. F. Weigle & Sons 
Elmer Mecham 

Ucon Wool Pool 


Aberdeen Live Stock 
Mktg. Assn. 
ye Barclay 
Finch 
heii Johnson - 
Bingham County Live 
Stock Co 
Harold Bills 
Clarence Woodland 
E. L. Denney 
Edward Denney 
Earl Wakely 
Del Barnes 
Ike Barnes 
Bart Harrison 
Noah Myers 
Leland L. Preslar 
Lee Leichleiter 
L. L. & John 
Breckenridge 
Bob Bodenheimer 
Basterrechea 
Rementeria 
Esteiman Bros. 
Vaughn Taylor 
Chris Paterson 
J. J. nway 
Earial Peterson 
A. J. Nelson 
Malad Wool Pool 
Harvey J. Harris 
Mike Yrigoyen 
Thomas Mills 
Levi Bodily 
Gerard & Valon 
Frank Bidigan 
Edward W. Laird 
Beulah Ivie 
C. A. Stocking 
Peter Ospital 
George Torey 
Joe A. Garro 
George Jensen 


MONTANA 


Chas. A. Bovey 
E. Burch 
Clarence Koenig 
~~ Anderson 
& F. E. Kolar 
Arthar Johnson 
S. Porter 
Sone Petotaguy 
Jean Hasquet 
Walter Armstrong 
Sim Raty 
Sieben Ranch Co. 
Donald Wilson 
R. H. Schall 
Charles A. Brooks 
Oscar Nelson 
B. A. Black 
Frank Morgan 


Sam Potter, Jr. 
Phil Eidel 
Glenn Cooley 
Laird-Eggers Co. 
George Murphy 
Theo Cope 
Montana Experiment 
Station 
Wm. Prosser 
Nick Jancu 
Joe Sanz 
W. D. Kieckbusch 
George Christie 
Royal Smith 
m. Shannon 
Harry Brainard 
Munroe 
Harold Selman 


NEVADA 


Bert H. Robison 

Bernard Yribarne 

John_V. Copren, Adm. 
Est. Florena Powell 

Geo. C. Hussman 

Robison Bros. 

Cadet Anxo 


R. |H. Pitchforth Co. 
Kate Gage 

Lloyd Wyatt 

James Compton 

J. F. Ford 

St. John Laborde 


a 


Ameil Claude 
F. W. Trenkel 
E. C._ Bosbyshell 
Blas Telleria 


Mike O’Toole 
Ebar Bros. 
H. IE. 


W. C. Eads 
Brookhart & Eads 
H. A. Cohn Co. 
John Brosnan 


Sanford Farming Co. 
Florence Dalzell 


J. Hanse 
Patrick Doherty & Son 
E. Pearson 
Lottie Kilkenny 
William Inston 
A. W. Rugg & 
Alva Jones 
R. A. Thompson 
Hans Nielsen 
John Liddle 
Calzacorta Bros. 
Joe Aramburi 
John Yturriondo 
Pascual Eigaren 
Frank Larracea 
James Liddle 
Charles Reese 


2,161.66 


Fred Hoskins 
John Lennon 
W. P. Kilkenny 


SOUTH 
T. J. Broadhurst 
First National Bank of 
lack Hills 
Walter Hanson 


K. G. Warner 
Howard Swick 

Bear Valley Sheep (Co, 
Estes & Son 
DAKOTA 


O. H. Forest 
Jay B. Cooper 


Kenneth McCoid 


Rapid City National Bank H. H. Dunn 


Maurice Biernbaum 


Vernon McCoid 


TEXAS 


Klappenbach & Odiorne 
Charles E. Crist 


Wardlaw Bros. 
Whitehead & Wardlaw 


4 9 ae = Mayer & Phillips 

David Schmidt Sol Mayer & Son 
UTAH 

Oliver Anderson A. L. Frederickson 


Berkley Anderson 
Leslie Gardner 
a. = 

D. F. Ave 

P. A. Washburn 
F. J. Hpepler 
Joseph Shaw 
Jack Anderson 
Frank Anderson 
T. B. Parker 
W. E. Stevensen 
Clarence Isbell 
William Johnson 
Morris Medwick 
hase Wilson 
Charles Wilson 
Morris Ogden 
Delbert G. Euer 
A. M. Mellar 
Orrin Jackson 
Robert C. Shand 
Mt. Pleasant Wool Pool 


Roy D. Mellar 
Lee Mellar 
Howard Roberts 
Chris P. Neilson 
Clifford Olsen 
Cleo Malingren 
Oscar Neilson 
J. Bown 
Sylvester Pierce 
Cc. L. Thorpe 
Harold Christensen 
Chas. S. Hansen 
Ralph Berdsley 
Dan Beck 
Chas. Thorpe 
Lance Hyatt 
Orlin Madsen 
Mart Taylor 
E. J. Meller 
Ray Christensen 
vern Larson 
H. C. Olsen 
Forrest Dennison 


W. H. Dennison 
Melvin Jensen 

H. J. Collard 

J. H. Mikklesen 
A. H. Anderson 
John C. Staley 
D. &. lams 
W. W. Ercanbrack 
Mrs. Robert Byram 
Herman E. Bayles 
Sam Holland 
Arch Swapp 
Alice Justeson 
Iver Christensen 
Jas. E. Thompson 
J. X. Watson 
Stuart Shand 
Ray Chapman 
France Bown 
Reed Voorhees 
Alex Adams 

Fred Resmerssen 
George A. Jorgensen 
Arch L. Anderson 
Henry Maylett 
Neils N. Dahl 
John Thomas 
Ferd Christensen 
Oman Olsen 
Aaron Brough 
Jos. Beck 

Osmer Beck 
Angus Black 
Osman Osborne 
Melvin Blaine 
Roy Black 

Doyle Olsen 

Jas. W. Blain 
Andrew C. Jensen 
George S. Jensen 
Willis Cloward 
Emmett Watson 
Pratt Osborne 
Rutherford Osborne 
Reid H. Allred 
Clifford Jones 

J. E. Parker 
John A. Parker 
Jack Watson 


.. L. Christensen Ernest Beal 
George I. Beal oon Bros. 
Antone Anderson Russell Montgomery 
Lawrence W. Jones C. I. Tuttle 
Alvin Wardell N. J. Meagher 
Robert O. Anderson Russell Montgomery 
James G. Olson Alfred Kearl 
N. E. Noyes DeWitt Johnson 
Fred Shaw Willis Brros. 
Nephi Anderson W. B. Seeley 
P. Hansen Chas. A. Poulson 
Owen Ogden Earl Levanger 
J. Elmer Sorensen D. R. Thomas 
Goudelock_ Bros. I. Frank Lee 
7. - —— Lorenzo Lee 
erre ing ‘ 
A. M. Swallow = = San 
Albert E. Smith Rich Co. Mkt. Assn. 
Eliza A. Jackson J. Y. Ferry 

WASHINGTON 
C. DeWitt 

WYOMING 

Faunt Bush Sundin & Johnson Co. 


J. W. Storm 
Frank Tauch 
Art Bunney 
John Reed 
Pattinson Bros. 
Fred Hall 


Tracy Mackay 

A. L. King 

Brown Bros. 

Ernest Bunney 

McNeil & Hansen 

Leon E. Vacher 

W. G. Leavitt 

O.-G. Leavitt 

Leo Sheep Co. 

Lee Simonsen 

Wool Growers Warehouse 
and Marketing Co. 

Richard Bros., Ine. 


Gus Larson & Sons 


Mrs. O. P. Olson 
Albert Rochelle 
Yellowstone Sheep Co. 
Ed Heald 

Eychaner & Sons 
Washakie Trading Co. 
Smith Bros. 

R. C. Lampman 
Tibbs & Sons Co. 
H. B. Jolly 

Henry Gamo 

Alma Grieve 

Herbert Sjogren 
Walter & Roy Olsen 


Seaverson Live Stock Co. 


Warren Live Stock Co. 
Lewis & Bell 

Thomas Wolfe 

Fred Hirsig, Jr. 
Grabbert Bros. 
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The Wool Market on July 9th 


By C. J. Fawcett, General Manager 


National Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston 


OVERNMENT orders reported in 

last issue failed to furnish the spark 
to the wool market as expected. It 
was thought by the manufacturing 
fraternity that such substantial orders 
placed by the government, requiring 
cose to fifty million pounds of domes- 
tic grease wool, would cause the placing 
of belated orders for civilian business. 
For some unexplainable reason the mar- 
ket has failed to carry through. To be 
sire, the initial order placed by the gov- 
emment for ten million yards of cloth 
aid subsequent orders of a substantial 
nature have furnished work for a very 
large percentage of the worsted and 
woolen textile mills throughout the 
country. 

The ease with which the manufac- 
turers covered their raw wool require- 
ments was a surprise to all concerned. 
The bulk of their needs in this line was 
secured in about four or five days’ time. 
During this short period the wool mar- 
ket took on a real new lease of life, 
and we thought we were going places. 
About the time the market was well 
under way, the New York goods mar- 
ket failed to respond with specifica- 
tions, and the mark-up in values was 
quickly lost. Uniformity of bids on 
government contracts indicates that no 
excessive profit was expected by the 
successful bidders. To many, the sim- 
larity of bids indicates their faith in 
ability to secure raw wool requirements 
at steady values. 

Much has happened of importance 
during the month to the wool growing 
fraternity. The War Department has 
approached the Defense Council with 
figures indicating a possible shortage 
in their requirements of raw wool run- 
ning into big figures, should we find it 
necessary in this country to arm to the 
limit. It is thought that orders placed 
to date will not provide for more than 
four to five hundred thousand men. It 





is assumed that the figures indicating 
the possibility of a tremendous short- 
age of wool are based on a much larger 
army than now in sight, possibly a mil- 
lion men and also, to some extent, upon 
some sort of compulsory military train- 
ing. It is obvious that additional vast 
government orders for clothing would 
have to be placed very quickly if such 
a program as above outlined should be 
put into effect. 

It is known that there is some sort 
of a plan now in the formative period 
looking to the accessibility of large 
quantities of foreign wool if and when 
an emergency situation occurs, and it 
is more than likely the knowledge that 
such a plan is in existence has unduly 
affected the wool market. Representa- 
tives of the wool growers have been 
definitely assured that there is no dis- 
position on the part of the Defense 
Council to deny domestic markets to 
domestic wool growers. They have fur- 
ther assurance that if a time comes 
when, in the judgment of the Defense 
Council, it is necessary to have access 
to foreign wools, regulations will be 
established that will adequately safe- 
guard our domestic market for our 
domestic wool. 

A paradoxical situation exists. In 
Washington we find genuine alarm ex- 
pressed over a possible imminent short- 
age of wool. An overnight trip on the 
train to Boston lands you in a slough 
of despondency where predictions are 
freely made that we are facing a tre- 
mendous world surplus of wool and that 
the South American clip to be shorn 
this fall will have no other market but 
the United States. It is true that some 
millions of pounds of South American 
wool of the 1939 clip that were sold to 
countries now under German domina- 
tion could not be delivered. This wool 
is now being offered upon our domestic 
market at attractive prices, consider- 


ably below market quotations on our 
domestic stocks. 

The Uruguayan government, in their 
eagerness to establish dollar credits, has 
offered a 10 per cent subsidy on wool 
exported to the United States. This 
furnishes some inkling of possible fu- 
ture competition. Germany, France, 
and Norway usually take much wool 
from Argentina and Uruguay. If Eng- 
land maintains her domination of the 
sea, it is doubtful whether these coun- 
tries will be able to secure any wool 
from South America. It is thought that 
the United States will be expected to 
lift a large portion of the wool usually 
taken by the countries named. If this 
be the case, there would seem to be no 
valid cause for alarm as to possible 
shortage of wool on the part of our 
War Department. Certain manufactur- 
ers and dealers have advised caution in 
operating in South America for fear 
United States participation might un- 
duly excite the market before shearing 
time, September 1. 

We do not hear much from Australia 
except that the growers are rather dis- 
satisfied at the price paid them by the 
English Government and are clamor- 
ing for a higher price on the coming 
clip. Significant, however, is the fact 
that appraisers have now valued 3,- 
604,316 bales, or about 1,100,000,000 
pounds: of wool, which is almost three 
times that produced by the United 
States. The growers received around 
12% pence on the average for this wool, 
which, based on par sterling, would 
be about 25 cents per pound. The price 
at which the English Government will 
take the coming clip from Australia 
and New Zealand has not yet been 
announced. The South African growers 
are now petitioning the English Gov- 
ernment to take over their clip. 

Few realize the strategical position 
England occupies so far as the world 
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supply of wool is concerned, control- 
ling as she does possibly 50 per cent 
of the total output of wool. Without 
doubt, many of the countries that 
usually depend on Australia for their 
supply of raw material are feeling the 
loss keenly. Japan is so bold as to 
state that she is prepared to take all 
of the Australian clip not needed by 
England herself. Apparently England 
is not interested. 


A new ruling has been laid down by 
the Central Wool Committee in Eng- 
land to the effect that all wool coming 
through ports in the British Isles, re- 
gardless of its origin or destination, 
must be cleared through the Central 
Wool Committee, or in other words 
becomes the property of the English 
Government. 

We here in the United States are now 
working under a regulation that re- 
quires a license for exportation. This 
we understand is to provide assurance 
that no needed commodity in our de- 
fense program will leave our shores. 


We hear much complaint concern- 
ing the inability of mills to secure satis- 
factory orders for cloth. A few of the 
mills report business coming in good 
shape, but the majority complain bit- 
terly that the heavyweight season is 
a flop and that not more than 50 per 
cent of normal orders are available. 
On the other hand, the writer recently 
visited one of the prominent suit manu- 
facturers who manufactures largely for 
Chicago retail merchants. This concern 
has all the business they can handle, 


which indicates an improvement in re- 
tail demand. 


There is a possibility that cloth will 
be at a premium before cold weather 
sets in. Prospective purchasers have 
delayed placing their orders, confident 
they will be able to secure their needed 
supplies in short order. If the govern- 
ment continues to buy, the civilian cloth 
people might find themselves faced with 
the bulk of the looms working on gov- 
ernment orders that could not be side- 
tracked. We understand that some fac- 
tors are beginning to think a little 
along this line. It is hard to conceive 
that so many billion dollars can be 
spent in our country without greatly 
stimulating the purchasing power of 
the average consumer. Here in our 
own industry we find mills that have 
doubled their employees in the last 
thirty days. Some of the manufactur- 
ing centers around New York, such as 
Elizabeth and Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey, are now feeling the effects of the 
government spending program. It will 
be recalled that following the payment 
of the soldiers’ bonus, business in all 
lines picked up. The same thing ap- 
plied to various governmental projects 
that involved expenditure of huge sums 
of money. These pale into insignifi- 
cance as compared with the vast sums 
of money now appropriated by Con- 
gress. We are counting largely upon 
this factor for support to the wool mar- 
ket during the fall and winter. 

The top futures have largely failed 
to predict any particular market trend 
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and apparently have been used mop 
for quick speculation than for hedgiy 
purposes. A combination of Cheap 
South American offerings and the fez 
that some arrangements will be mag 
by our Emergency Council for foreigy 
wool has created an undesirable sity. 
tion. 
Most holders of wool have sufficiey } 
faith in future values to hold firm y 
market quotations of two weeks ag, 
There are a few on Summer Street, a 
well as in the country, that have be. 
come a little nervous and are willing 
to entertain slightly lower offers. For 
the most part, growers are holding 
firm. Wools offered at sealed bid sales 
in the last week have been withdrawn 
from the market. Dealers are not de. 


sirous of adding to their inventory,) 


and where purchases have been made 
on their part it has been done for the 
purpose of averaging down the cost of 
their inventory. A limited amount of 
good Class 3 fine wool is reported to 
have sold at 80 cents clean, while 88 


cents was secured for the same type} 


of wool immediately after the govern- 

ment contracts were placed. This prob- 

ably represents the spread in values. 
Fleece wools, or farm states, 4 and 


3g that sold at 40 cents @ 41 cents} 


may now be purchased in very limited 
quantities at 38 @ 39 cents, but there 


are few who are willing to cut prices. } 


That the grease value of specific clips 


may more accurately be estimated, we f 


quote below latest values as reported by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service: 








Quotations on Graded Territory Wools — Week Ending Friday, July 5, 1940 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 





Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 
Scoured Basis Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
EEE: $.88- .90 (63%) $.33- —. (65%) $.31- .32 (68%)  $.28- .29 
Dc th ET 82- .85 (64%)  .30- .31 (66%) .28- .29 (69%)  .25- .26 
EE .78- .81 (65%)  .27- .28 (68% .25- .26 (71%)  .23- 
Y, Blood Combing (Staple) 8S - £87 (58%)  .36- 37 (60%) .34- .35 (64%)  .31- 
Y, Blood French Combing... 82-184 (59%) .34- _. (61%) .32- .33 (65%)  .29- 
Y2 Blood Clothing en ae (60%)  .30- 31 (62%) .29- 30 (66%)  .26- .27 
¥g Blood Combing. ee ss (53%) .35- .36 (55%)  .34- .35 (58%)  .32- 
¥ Blood Clothing _ Fa= 74 (54%)  .33- .34 (56%) .32- .33 (59%) .30- 
Y, Blood. Combing __- Se ae ee a, OD AO (50%) -36- .37 (52%) -34- .35 (55%) -32= 9 
og lc ge on ETE: OE (45%) 41-42 (47%) 40-41 (50%) —.38- 39 
Common and Braid - 2 POSES (44%) .39- .42 (46%) .38- .41 (49%) 36- .38 





————— 





(1) 


the different length groups quoted. 


In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools of 





Values are difficult to quote . 
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Forms of Stiff Lamb Disease 


By Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Pathologist 


Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory, Bozeman, Montana 


 CHEEP owners frequently speak of 

“stiff” lambs in referring to various 
conditions which interfere with the nor- 
mal free movements of the lambs. 
There are, however, several specific dis- 
eases which produce symptoms which 
cause the sheepmen to refer to the 
lambs as being stiff. It might be of in- 
terest to discuss these various condi- 
tions, with suggestions as to means of 
prevention. 


White Muscle Disease 


One of the forms of stiff lamb dis- 
ease has been designated as white 
muscle disease. This is a condition 
which occurs in the eastern states and 





also to some extent in farm sheep in 
the West. It apparently does not occur 
in range sheep. This disease appears in 
early lambs which are three or four 
weeks old. The lambs have difficulty in 
moving the legs, and it is hard for an 
affected lamb to rise from a recumbent 
position. There seems to be no dis- 
turbance of the general health, and the 
appetite of the lambs remains good. 
While the disease does not kill lambs 
directly, the victims often die from 
starvation, because they are not able 
to follow their mothers and nurse. If 
one of these lambs is skinned, it may 
be noticed that in the muscles of the 
back or the legs there are streaks of 
white. These are degenerated muscle 
fibers, in which there are deposits of 
calcium phosphate. These changes are 
always bilaterally symmetrical; that is, 
if a certain muscle of the right hind 
leg contains such white streaks, similar 
changes will also be found in the cor- 
responding muscle of the left hind leg. 

The cause of white muscle disease is 
not definitely known. It is thought to 
be caused by some form of faulty nutri- 
tion of the ewe or lamb, but the exact 
nature of the nutritional disturbance is 
not understood, and therefore we can- 
hot as yet advise as to prevention. 





Pus Infection of the Joints 


A second type of stiffness in lambs 
is characterized by lameness in one or 
more legs, with swelling of the joints. 
This may develop at any time during 
the first month of life. If the joints of 
such lambs are opened, it will be found 
that they contain pus. This is caused 
by infection of the joints with one of 
several pus-producing bacteria which 
enter the system through the navel 
shortly after birth, and may affect a 
considerable number of lambs in a 
band. This trouble can be prevented by 
thorough disinfection of the navel with 
tincture of iodine within the first hour 
after birth. 


Paralysis of Hind Quarters 


A third condition which affects a few 
lambs at times is a partial or complete 
paralysis of the hind quarters, which 
causes either a stiff and awkward gait 
or dragging of the hind legs. This is 
caused by infection of the spinal cord 
with bacteria which enter through the 
navel or through the stump of the tail 
after docking. These cases usually oc- 
cur after docking. 


Chronic Arthritis 


The next form of stiffness to be dis- 
cussed has been quite important, in- 
volving at times a large number of 
lambs, including rather severe infec- 
tions in several purebred outfits. This 
is a joint infection, but not the pus- 
forming type described above. In this 
disease the joints may be slightly en- 
larged, but often the enlargement can- 
not be noticed unless the skin is re- 
moved. The disease may appear in 
lambs two or three weeks old, in the 
form of an acute lameness in one or 
more legs; or it may not appear until 
the lambs are several months old, be- 
coming particularly noticeable when 
they are being moved down from sum- 
mer range. When the acute cases ap- 
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Affected with white muscle dis- 
ease, a condition that appears in early 
lambs in farm flocks. 





A type of stiffness caused by pus 
infection of the joints. 





A case of chronic arthritis. 





Stiff lamb from summer range. 
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pear in young lambs, they usually re- 
cover from the lameness, but their re- 
covery is only apparent, as later it is 
found that lameness reappears and the 
lambs are undersized. While death 
losses from this form of arthritis, or 
joint infection, are slight, complete re- 
covery does not occur. 


It has been found that this form of 
arthritis is caused by infection with a 
specific bacterium, which is the same 
organism which causes swine erysipelas 
and joint infection in hogs. These bac- 
teria enter the system of the lambs 
through the navel at birth or through 
the tail-wound at docking time. The 
bacteria are carried in the blood to the 
joints, where they live for a long time, 
producing a chronic lameness. This is 
a disease of shed-lambing, and does not 
occur in sheep lambed on the range. It 
has been particularly troublesome in 
Montana in several purebred outfits. In 
one instance, a breeder had about 400 
cases in purebred buck lambs, all of 
which were butchered in the fall, as 
they were worthless as breeding ani- 
mals. The infection entered through 
the navel in some cases, but there is 
evidence that many cases in several 
purebred outfits were tail infections, 
where the owner practiced docking in 
the sheds with a horse emasculator. 
This did a good job of docking, but 
left crushed tissue which was favorable 
to the development of bacteria. In these 
outfits the disease has been completely 
controlled by proper navel disinfection 
and by docking with a hot iron in some 
form. 


Stiff Lambs on Summer Range 


There is still another type of stiff 
lamb disease which is somewhat similar 
to the arthritis just described, but it is 
caused by a different type of infecton. 
In Oregon and Washington the sheep- 
men have a great deal of trouble with 
a severe lameness which develops on 
the summer range about the time the 
lambs are cut off to ship. The lambs 
become so lame that they cannot be 
moved, but if they are placed on good 
feed and water and held quiet for two 
or three weeks, they apparently recover 
completely. In Montana we have ob- 
served several instances of what we 
think is the same condition. The cause 


of this stiffness has not been known. 
Some sheepmen have thought it was 
produced by some poisonous plant. It 
differs from the arthritis caused by the 
swine erysipelas bacillus in that these 
lambs recover completely if given a 
chance, while the other arthritis cases 
never recover. 


Recently, we have found that the 
Montana cases are probably caused by 
infection of the joints with a different 
bacillus than the swine erysipelas bacil- 
lus. The source of the infection has not 
yet been determined, but there is some 
reason to think that this condition also 
is a hangover from infection taken in 
early in the life of lambs which are 
born under the early shed-lambing sys- 
tem. 


Prevention of Stiff-Lamb Diseases 


Of the five forms of stiffness in lambs 
described here, all but the white muscle 
disease are probably infections con- 
tracted through the navel or docking 
wound, in lambs born early in shed- 
lambing operations. These diseases do 
not occur, as far as I know, in lambs 
born on grass on the range. If all our 
sheep were range-lambed, we would 
have practically no trouble with dis- 
eases of young lambs. But if sheep are 
lambed early, under the artificial con- 
ditions of shed lambing, perfect sanita- 
tion is impossible to maintain; and in 
order to avoid disease losses, it is neces- 
sary to take certain precautions which 
are unnecessary in range lambing. 

Navel infection, which may cause 
several diseases, of which “stiffness” is 
one, can be prevented by a combination 
of good sanitation in sheds and corrals 
ana through disinfection of the navel 
with tincture of iodine. Swabbing with 
iodine is not sufficient. We recommend 
the use of a small wide-mouthed bottle 
or jar of iodine. The cord is cut off with 
shears to a length of about one inch. 
The mouth of the bottle is then placed 
over the stump of the cord and pressed 
tightly against the abdomen. The lamb 
is then tilted so that the cord and the 
skin around it are saturated with iodine. 

We believe that an important point 
of entry for the bacteria which cause 
several forms of stiffness is the docking 
wound. The ground around sheds and 
corrals may carry many bacteria, and 
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when a freshly docked lamb is plagg 
in such a place, the raw wound is soile 
with this material, and infection my 
result. Experimental tests with diffe. 
ent methods of docking have demo. 
strated that infection of the dockinp 
wound can be reduced to a minimum} 
proper docking with the hot iron jj 
some form. Lambs docked with a knif 
and with an emasculator were mud 
more susceptible to infection than thoy 
docked with a hot iron. 


(This is the fourth in a series of articles on shee, 


diseases written by Dr. Marsh especially for th@ 


National Wool Grower.) 





Idaho Ram Sale 


EDNESDAY, August 14, is the 

date of the Nineteenth Annual 
Idaho State Ram ‘Sale which will be 
held on the Fairgrounds at Filer, 
Idaho. 


As usual this Idaho sale will include 
over nine hundred head of purebred 
blackfaced rams of the Hampshire and 
Suffolk breeds, with cross-breeds in Suf- 
folk-Hampshires. More than forty 
Idaho breeders will have their top of- 
ferings listed. 

Both as a show and as a sale, this 
annual event is outstanding. Rigid in- 
spection of entries results in the ac- 
ceptance of only superior rams. The 
committee, composed of Robert Blas- 
tock, Filer, chairman; H. L. Finch, 
Soda Springs; Dr. S. W. McClure, 
Bliss; and E. F. Rinehart, Boise, ex 
tension animal husbandman of the 
University of Idaho, make up the su 
pervising group. 

As a concentration point where buy- 
ers of good rams can see, compare and 
select the best, the Idaho sale has long 
been an outstanding state source from 
which sheepmen could obtain quality 
rams of good breeding. 

Following the sale the annual mid- 
year meeting will be held the evening 
of August 14, during dinner at Twin 
Falls. Here the problems of the indus- 
try are reviewed and important devel- 
opments of concern to those of the im 
dustry are presented. H. B. Soulen, 
president of the Idaho Wool Growers 
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Association, will preside. 
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E sheep tick is not a true tick, but 

a wingless parasitic fly, which 
passes the various stages of its life on 
the sheep and is, in no way, directly re- 
lated to the true ticks. The sheep tick 
obtains its food by puncturing the skin 
of the sheep with its lancelike proboscis 
or sucking tube and feeding on the 
blood and lymph. The irritation thus 
caused is very great, especially in the 
case of lambs that are heavily infested. 





An adult tick. 


The irritation caused by the ticks makes 
the sheep restless so that they do not 
feed well and in consequence they do 
not grow and fatten as rapidly as when 
free from these parasites. Thus, a loss 
is caused by shrinkage in weight and a 
general unthrifty condition of infested 
flocks with a consequent lowering of the 
vitality and a reduction in the resisting 
power of the animals. These conditions 
not only help to reduce the market 
value of the sheep but also tend to re- 
duce wool growth. 

During the course of investigations 
conducted by the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry bearing on the problems 
of eradication, estimates of the aver- 
age annual losses caused by sheep ticks 
were submitted by a large number of 
sheep owners in Utah. According to 
these estimates, the average annual 
losses are 25 cents per head for lambs 
and 20 cents per head for ewes in in- 
fested flocks. These figures, the Bur- 
eau states, are undoubtedly very low, 





The Life History of the Sheep Tick 


as in estimating losses caused by para- 
sites, the indirect losses are seldom 
taken into consideration. Any factor 
operating to lower the vitality and re- 
sisting factors of domestic animals usu- 
ally causes, indirectly, a considerable 
death loss during unfavorable seasons. 

The life cycle of the sheep tick is di- 
vided into four natural stages or divi- 
sions, namely: the egg, the larva, the 
pupa, and the adult or mature insect. 
The ticks, when feeding, attach them- 
selves temporarily to the skin of the 
sheep by burying their sucking tube in 
the tissue. The lambs of the flock suf- 
fer most from the ravages of this pest, 
and if they become heavily infested re- 
ceive a set-back at an important period 
in their development, thus causing great 
financial loss to the owner. Once intro- 
duced into a flock the ticks spread 
rapidly until the entire flock is infested. 

Dipping consists of immersing the 
animals in a medicated liquid that will 
kill the parasites and is the only prac- 
ticable method known for eradicating 
sheep ticks. In order that the medi- 
cated liquid or dip may exert its killing 
powers, it is necessary that it come in 
direct contact with the parasites. In 
dipping sheep for the eradication of 
ticks, the entire flock must be dipped 
regardless of the number showing infes- 
tation, and the fleece should be satur- 
ated thoroughly. If the dipping is to 
be successful, it is necessary to give 
close attention to the details and to see 
that the work is performed carefully 
and thoroughly. The chutes, pens and 
dipping vats should be examined closely 
for nails, broken boards or any objects 
that may puncture or wound the sheep. 
Rough handling of the sheep at the 
time of dipping results in more harm 
and damage to the flock than is caused 
by the dip. 

The cost of dipping naturally varies 
in different sections. It also varies in 
the same section depending on the num- 
ber of sheep to be dipped, the location 
relative to the necessary supplies. The 
facilities available for the work, the 
labor and cost of materials are the prin- 
cipal items of expense. 





Heavy tick infestation. 


The U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try has approved in Farmers Bulletin 
No. 798, title ““The Sheep Tick and Its 
Eradication by Dipping,” a new bento- 
nite-sulphur preparation under the 
trade name of Kolodip as being effica- 
cious in one dipping and as non-poison- 
ous. This preparation is more economi- 
cal than the preparations that require 
two dippings, as a second dipping is ex- 
tremely detrimental to sheep. The bul- 
letin referred to covers the subject in 
detail and can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry Office in 
the Federal Building, Salt Lake City. 

The most convenient size of a vat for 
use in the intermountain country is 
from 35 to 40 feet long, 5 feet deep and 
2% feet wide at the top and 1 foot wide 
at the bottom. 


Salt Lake City F. B. Murray 





Correction 


The rate for shearing in California this 
spring was 124% cents to the shearer with 
board, plus 314 cents to the man running 
the plant for tying the wool and the use of 
his equipment and also board for him and 
the wool tier. 

In Around the Range Country for June, 
in Mr. F. A. Ellenwood’s report of conditions 
in the Red Bluff, California, area, the rate 
was incorrectly stated as 12%4 cents with- 
out board, instead of 1214 cents with board. 
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Wool Auction Schedule 


ERRION & Wilkins have made 

the following announcement re- 
garding their next series of wool auc- 
tions: 


With 9,674,000 pounds of wool now un- 
der contract, Merrion & Wilkins estimate 
that they will have a total of at least twelve 
million pounds to be offered in their sum- 
mer wool auction series scheduled for the 
following dates: 


Denver, Colorado—July 22-25. 
Ogden, Utah—July 26-27. 
Montana—July 29-31. 


This volume of wool, the largest ever 
accumulated for marketing in the West, 
will be consigned by more than 2000 grow- 
ers in 13 western states. 


The offering this year will include about 
six million pounds of graded wool, with all 
lots of 5,000 pounds or less being graded 
into four major lines. The handling of wool 
in this manner not only reduces the number 
of small lots buyers have to inspect in order 
to make their purchases, but increases the 
attractiveness of the wools in that buyers 
can purchase just the kind of wool they want 
and in weights that best suit their require- 
ments, and gives the small growers’ wool 
as much bargaining power as the wool from 
large growers. 


Merrion & Wilkins report that buyers’ in- 
terest in the wools to be offered for sale 
is increasing rapidly as the dates of the 
auctions draw nearer, and they feel certain 
that the buying competition this year will 
be the largest and most widespread that has 
ever attended wool sales in the country. 


Since the handling of wool for marketing 
by the auction method makes it possible 
for growers to compare the relative value 
of the clips; to see just how the wool has 
been handled in preparation for market; 
to see the buyers who are interested in buy- 
ing it, and to know the price it brings, Mer- 
rion & Wilkins urge growers to attend the 
auctions so that they will know how to ad- 
just their production operations in order to 
produce wool that best suits purposes of the 
trade. 


The wool auction system, patterned after 
the marketing method that prevails in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and other prominent 
wool-producing countries of the world, was 
initiated in this country by Merrion & Wil- 
kins at Ogden, Utah, in 1934, when the 
volume handled was less than half a mil- 
lion pounds. Each year has brought a con- 
sistent increase in patronage, and the offer- 
ing in 1940 will double that of any previ- 
ous year, both in volume and number of 
growers represented. 
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Licenses Issued for 1939 in Taylor Grazing Districts 






























































—J 
ee Total Land 
STATE District Date Es- Administered No. of No. of No, of 
Number tablished By Grazing Licenses Cattle Sheer 
Service 
Arizona oo... 1 T= 9-85 2,665,847 239 16,331 108. 
2 3- 6-86 1,806,830 3 13,561 108 
3 7-14-38 4,142,549 50 4.923 Res 
1 2-14-36 1,036,552 221 20,048 call 
PANE TOT AG sinner, OTS 603 54,863 “Tigae 
California -... 1 4- 8-35 2,544,384 228 24,595 198,79; 
2 4- 8-35 1,508,910 491 44,672 167,81; 
I 4,053,294 719 69,267 366.0 
Colorado ....esesse...s----0 1 T= 9-35 2,622,736 440 37,896 301,81 
2 4- 8-35 539,772 171 31,001 5971 
8 4- 8-35 1,817,308 815 72,980 826.16 
4 4-18-35 1,237,905 292 16,187 141,03) 
6 7-11-35 883,034 160 4.175 12297 
I OAR 2k ee i ee 7,100,755 1,878 162,239 951.98 
MRE OAR ae ccc 1 4- 8-35 5,376,468 851 70,449 536,66) 
2 11- 3-36 2,591,450 1,809 43,372 520,04 
3 11- 3-36 2.539,011 874 20,206 490,781 
4 11- 3-36 1,313,004 408 29,029 113.79; 
I ii ice tls es 11,819,933 3,942 163,056 1,661,2% 
Montana oon... escscccscsseseseenceeee i 7-11-85 2,291,397 23 20,661 184, 
2 7-11-85 1,414,588 385 12,272 135,640 
3 4- 8-36 937,788 532 34,122 236,41) 
4 4- 9-36 222069 104 4,065 43,966 
5 11- 3-36 603,442 249 22/245 110,819 
6(1) 10- 4-39 445,100 29 6,617 39,89 
Cee, A), Sa i aS 5,914,384 1,322 99,982 ~ 150,158 
(NO A Oe ee 1 A- 8-35 6,854,735 523 161,965 317,625 
2 10-18-35 9,297,509 575 69.317 266,680 
3 11- 3-86 5,684,946 366 14,748 187.721 
4 ll- 3-36 7,922,741 416 19,316 290,001 
5 11- 3-36 4,840,047 98 4,197 19,08 
Sri SOWA, J ee 34,599,978 1,978 269,543 1,081,113 
New Mexico ................ 2 3-27-36 2,796,445 414 18,304 94,74 
3 7-11-35 3,527,265 238 20,206 62,415 
4 4- 8-35 3,261,982 448 4 (4) 78,197 9,430 
5 4- 8-35 1,234,720 221 31,833 48,295 
6 4- 8-35 3,508,873 60 13,122 16,156 
7(2) 9- 1-39 1,017,970 500 93,300 298,056 
STATE TOTAL oo occcccesceon... . 15,346,655 1,881 ~ 950,462 ~ 529,022 
Oregon 1 4- 8-35 95,726 48 5,551 7,850 
2 T= 9-35 5,652,080 410 51,946 194,465 
3 4- 8-35 2°516,901 402 35,486 149,802 
4 4- 3-35 2;300,453 144 23°554 60,075 
5 10-21-35 950,967 211 16,411 42,492 
6 11- 7-35 350,310 308 22,193 47.100 
7 12-18-36 111,933 42 177 35,195 
STATE TOTAL ...................... . 11,978,370 1,565 ~ 155,918 ~ 536,852 
Ll ee eee ae ee 1 4- 8-85 1,521,604 596 29,783 
2 4- 8-35 3,983,211 700 17,473 
3 4- 8-35 4,767 800 1,068 28,967 
4 4- 8-35 2)407.443 884 21,909 
5 5- 7-35 3,974,085 562 20.265 
6 6-22-35 2°590,400 204 17,081 
7 5- 7-35 3,535,556 689 29°744 
8 6-22-35 2/470,463 320 15,088 
9(3) 9-15-39 1,815,680 155 12,025 
STATE TOTAL on seessseese 27,066,242 5,178 ~ 192,335 2,618,918 
WINIINI oases acta cecccruseneees 1 3-23-35 2,595,515 458 33,509 $15,926 
2 10-31-36 2°068,620 204 20,485 
3 10-31-36 3.509.503 262 33,250 
4 10-31-36 4.433.553 433 30,329 
5 10-31-36 1,089,843 186 37,784 
STATE: WOPAL ics oso cic cdceeck esseseeeee 18,697,084 1,543 155,357 1 
GRAND TOTAL ...... sessesessesseeeal 41,228,423(5) 20,609 1,573,022 10,116,822 








(1) 


Formerly a part of Montana Grazing District No. 2. 
Formerly a part of New Mexico Grazing District No. 2. 
Formerly a part of Utah Grazing District No. 6. 


pg in order, No. 2-a, 2-b, 3, 4, 5, and 6; no licenses were issued in New Mexico District No. 7 
or 3 

In many districts there are some areas on which licenses are not issued. These include withdrawals 
or reserved land for power-site and public water reserves, proposed monuments or parks, naval oil 
shale, War Department, reclamation, soil conservation, and railroad land. 
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Chicago 


ASTERN lamb production will 
dominate prices during the next 30 
days. Buyers are watching that check- 
erboard intently. Pretentious markets 
at the Ohio River, crossroad auctions, 
usually held weekly at interior Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee points, and con- 
tract buying on an extensive scale are 
important factors in dominating values. 
Buyers for the major packers, and a 
swarm of smaller fry, are already in 
the field, insuring competition. 


The great bulk of lambs marketed in 
the Ohio Valley region move directly 
to eastern processing plants; competi- 
tion at northern markets is now regu- 
lated by southern and eastern market- 
ing. At Ohio River points $10 to $10.50 
took the bulk of new-crop lambs early 
in July, spectacular opening-of-the-sea- 
son prices being wiped out early in 
June. Prior to that time, early lambs 
sold at $12 to $13 per hundred. Prices 
during the rest of the season will de- 
pend on late marketings by the Vir- 
ginias and Maryland, which are credi- 
ted with a slightly larger supply than 
a year ago. A bad winter below the 
Ohio River set lambs back two to three 
weeks, but did not seriously impair con- 
ditions, as yields have been excellent. 

At the moment, processors are more 
concerned about southern volume than 
cornbelt and western supply. Their ob- 
vious purpose is a $10 market, announc- 
ed frequently, although opinion from 
that source has been anything but re- 
liable. A drive to put the front figure 
“ten” on the bulk of sales early in June 
was frustrated by a moderate weekly 
kill, a healthy dressed market, eastern 
demand for live lambs, mainly for New 
York slaughter on Kosher account, and 
misconception of the month’s supply. 
California spring lambs “filled in” until 
early June when they ceased to be a 
factor. The Northwest did not gather 
freely, despite. advices of short pasture, 


The June Lamb Markets 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 

















Week Ended: June 28, 1940 June 30, 1939 
Slaughter at 27 Centers_____ 264,053 274,983 
CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 
Spring Lambs: 
Good and Choice___- $10.84 $10.02 
Medium and Good 9.91 9.09 
Lambs, Shorn: 
Good and Choice... 8.75 8.13 
Medium and Good... 7.92 7.20 
NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN 
DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
Spring Lamb—All weight 
Choice ssscsk sassaniiall een nnitietsiaco a 21.00 21.85 
Good _.. 19.70 20.65 
Medium 16.85 18.95 








and southern supply was moderate. At 
no time during June was weekly 
slaughter in excess of trade require- 
ments; much of the time both shippers 
and local killers were under the neces- 
sity of buying for numbers to round 
out each day’s kill, and occasional 
weekend slumps in other branches of 
the trade were not reflected in sheep 
house quotations. 

Few mid-southern lambs are back- 
tracking to Chicago for slaughter un- 
der new conditions. When the industry 
acquired a foothold south of the Ohio 
River, 50 per cent of production in that 
territory moved “up hill” for conver- 
sion into edible product; under present 
conditions, Chicago killers buy the bulk 
of the southern crop, sending agents 
into the field and putting 90 per cent 
of it on the rails bound eastward. Chi- 
cago head buyers operate by telephone, 
field buyers advising them concerning 
weight and condition of the day’s offer- 
ing at interior points. Resultant “tolls” 
are enormous. 

Sudden contraction of a previous 
generous movement from western feed 
lots rendered ineffective a vigorous bear 
raid on lamb prices early in June. But 
for a run of fed Texas clippers at that 


stage, actual shortage would have ap- 
peared. As it was, a 50-cent break was 
easily repaired, native spring lambs sold 
at $11 to $11.65, and Californias sold 
at $11 to $11.25. Instead of the 
promised $10 market, the $11 quota- 
tion stood out prominently and con- 
tinuously. A disappearing supply of 
old-crop shorn lambs made a brisk 
market for shorn Texas yearlings at 
$8 to $8.75. 


Killers derived scanty encourage- 
ment as June worked along, $11 to 
$11.50 taking the bulk of native spring 
lambs. During the second week of June 
shorn Texas yearlings were selling 
readily at $8.25 to $8.75. This grade of 
ovine stock consistently made feeders 
a profit all through the season and was 
taken eagerly by killers to fill out a 
constant demand for “cheap trade” 
lamb. Old-crop clipped lambs, or year- 
lings, sold at $8.50 to $8.75, and in- 
variably the platter was swept clean 
before noon, a series of early finishes 
marking the entire period. 

During the last half of the month 
occasional “dips” were encountered; on 
one session, killers succeeded in taking 
off 25 to 50 cents, but the damage was 
speedily restored. On this break the 
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YEARLING EWES 
PRICED TO SELL 
The Best Herds to Pick From. Buy Early. 


Fred Cliett Commission Co. 
FT. STOCKTON, TEXAS 








SUFFOLKS FOR SALE 
10 Registered Suffolk Rams 
10 Cirossbred Suffolk Rams 
See our consignment at the National 
Ram Sale 
JOHN J. WOLTON 


Fontenelle, Wyo. 








J. W. MATTHEWS 


BURLEY, IDAHO 
Breeder of 
Larger and Better 


CORRIEDALES 


REAL FLOCK HEADERS 
Winner of 1938 and 1939 Idaho Wool Shows 











$11 quotation was eliminated, $10.75 
taking top Idaho lambs; $10.85 the 
best natives, with the bulk at $10.25 
to $10.50 and a long string of Califor- 


nias at $10 to $10.25. During the final ' 


week, $10.75 to $11.15 bought the bulk 
of new-crop lambs, Idahos from the 
Mountain Home section topping. 
Dressed trade has been even and 
healthy, especially at the Atlantic sea- 
board, where bulk of choice spring lamb 
carcasses wholesaled at $20 to $22, 
good at $18.50 to $20; medium at $15 
to $18, and common at $13 to $16. 
Good old-crop carcasses wholesaled at 
$16 to $18; choice $18.50 to $19.50. 
Prospective supply of fat lambs is 
not expected to overload the market. 
Southern and eastern stock is going to 
market conservatively, growers in that 
quarter having acquired the knack of 
putting it in condition, as quality has 
improved. With old-crop lambs, or 
yearlings, out of the way, and the corn- 
belt contingent doing well on grass, a 
few weeks hence, Northwesterns al- 
ready moving in swelling numbers will 
have the right-of-way. Bulk of supply 
from that source will stop at Denver, 
Ogden or Missouri River markets, 


where prices are close to the eastern 














now. 








You don't have to wait to get an 
answer when you telephone. Your 
“‘ifs’’ vanish and matters are decided 


A lot can be said in a three-minute 
long distance call—two people can 
exchange nearly 400 words. 


Ask the operator for rates to any towns 
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basis. Texas will be a contributor righ 
along, although the movement from 
that quarter is destined either for py 
cessing at Fort Worth, or a stop to cop. 
dition on cornbelt grass. Idaho repors 
are that unfavorable physical cong, 
tions, unless relieved, will move th 


crop earlier than expected; Washing. 
ton and Oregon are scheduled to run mf 


schedule. Montana, with abundap 
feed, will load more fat lambs thay 
usual, contracting the feeder end of the 
crop to that extent. 

No indication of feeder prices exis 
at the moment. Finishers are in a wait. 
ing mood; growers realize the security 
of their position. Stock cattle are a; 
scarce and costly as ever, even the 
cheaper types of calves and yearling 
being picked up at prices that look dan. 
gerously high. The 1940 calf crop, held 
at $10 to $11 in the Southwest, is not 
attracting buyers at the moment, but 
with a corn crop promising repetition of 
1939 yields and rough feeds galore, po- 
tential demand is as great as ever, some- 
where in the vicinity of the government 
loan, and the winter gain cost expec- 
tancy favors feeders. Fat lambs are 
carrying short feeder ends, killers tak- 
ing throwouts at prices fully in line 
with tops. An $8 market when it de. 
velops is highly probable, as western 
feeders will take a large number. Feed- 
ing small bands of lambs is becoming 
common practice in the irrigated sec- 
tions adjacent to the mountains. 

Disparity between lamb and _ hog 
prices is variously construed, but easily 
explained. Lambs are not in excess 
supply; hogs are. Spreads between 
cattle and swine prices are also unreas- 
onably wide for the same reason. Bulk 
of fed cattle and new-crop lambs are 
selling on practically the same basis; 
both branches of the market are 
promptly cleared daily, proving that the 
law of supply and demand is operating. 
Current lamb prices are higher than at 
the corresponding period of 1939, when 
$9.50 to $10.25 took the bulk at Chi- 
cago against $10.50 to $11.15 now. In 
July, 1938, $9 to $9.75 took the bulk 
of spring lambs. 

Present prospects are that the killing 
top of western lambs will sell well all 
summer. Occasional dips on heavy runs 
may be expected, but unless something 
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July, 1940 


unforeseen happens, damage will be 
promptly repaired. Bulk of the native 
lambs will go to interior packing plants 
where the product passes out of sight. 
Natives marketed at Chicago so far 
this season have shown high condition 
and will improve as the season ad- 
vances. 

A considerable number of yearling 
and older ewes acquired in the North- 
west for distribution below the Ohio 
River are not moving readily at current 
asking prices. However, they are in 
strong hands and will find an outlet 
when the season’s lamb crop is cashed. 
The Middle South is expanding lamb 
production in a conservative manner, 
and will furnish a reliable outlet for 
northern-bred ewes unless cost becomes 


excessive. 
J. E. Poole 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of June 
were 64,745, compared with 84,- 
451 in May and 67,267 in June a year 
ago. Supplies from the West were very 
scarce, only 12,338 being received from 
this source. Of the month’s total 8,899 
came from Texas and New Mexico, 
1,348 from Arizona and California, 529 
from Colorado, and 1,562 from Idaho. 
No fed wooled lambs were offered dur- 
ing the month, bulk of the supply be- 
ing springers. 

The market held up well until the 
third week when prices broke 75c @ 
$1; but this was about all regained 
the last week. On the extreme close 
best lambs sold at $10.75, compared to 
$11.35 a month ago. New-crop clips 
were quoted around $9.50, while old- 
crop lambs, which are now classed as 
yearlings, are quotable up to $8. Fat 
ewes are about 25 cents lower for the 
month, best selling at $3.25 on the close. 


H. H. Madden 














RAMBOUILLET SHEEP FOR SALE 


Owing to advanced age (82 years now), I have decided to dispose 
of my wonderful band of purebred Rambouillet ewes and lambs. 





I have 1800 head of extra large and smooth, extra heavy shearing 
Rambouillet ewes; about one half of this band have an average of 
18¥%2 pounds of wool. 


I will have 800 ewe lambs and 200 rams of January lambing, 
plenty large and old enough to breed from this fall; 75 yearling rams 
of the same quality as the 5 cars I sold in one day at Casper, Wyoming, 
last year. Many sheepmen waited until after the Wyoming Ram Sale 
to see my sheep arrive; and many of them came to me personally and 
— “Mr. Burlingame, you did not misrepresent your bucks in your 
ad. 


I want for my 
1800 ewes: $9.00 
800 ewe lambs: $7.00 
400 February and March ram lambs: $10.00 
200 January ram lambs: $20.00 
75 yearling rams: $25.00 
F.O.B. Cars here—September delivery. 


This is a great opportunity to acquire a wonderful band of pure- 
bred, range-raised sheep. 


E. Cc. BURLINGAME 


7 South Third Street, Walla Walla, Washington 























THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 27-28, 1940, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








ROMELDALE SHEEP 


The question most important to- 
day to the Sheepman and his loan 
agency is how can he maintain the 
values in his Captal Loan on his 
Sheep, and how can he increase 
this value. 


Just one way: breed for replace- 


ment ewes, keep his ewe ages 





young and maintain a four-year 


breeding loan value, increasing his lamb percentages, quality of his pro- 
duction and wool values. 

Increased values are established in flocks and herds by the use of the 
best Rams and Bulls he can buy. 


A. T. SPENCER & SON 


RAMS FOR SALE 


60 Rams at National Sale Gerber, California 


Telephone No. 8 














a 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
For Sale By 
National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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USE ROMNEYS 


Why be bothered with foot rot in your sheep? 
By using ROMNEYS, which are immune to foot 
rot, you can forget your foot rot. 

The Romney is also one of the finest mutton 
carcass types. The lambs are quick-maturing. 
It produces a good 7-inch staple of wool which 
blends well with your fine wools. 

The Romney makes you an ideal sheep and wool 
producer. 

One of the most rugged of all breeds, it will 
thrive under more adverse conditions than any 
other breed 


Every patron who has used Romneys has been 
a satisfied customer. You will like them. 


Rams and Ewes for Sale at All Times 


Prices Reasonable 


EUGENE C. TRIBBLE, Lodi, 


California 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
230 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








Fairfield Stock Farm 


Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
Will Have 
40 Choice Registered Suffolk 
Yearling Rams 
and 
10 Registered Yearling Ewes 
at the 
National Ram Sale in August, 


1940, at Salt Lake City. 


Proprietor, 


J. H. PATRICK ESTATE 








Kansas City 


E June lamb market was called 
on to absorb a conglomerate mass 
of offerings that ranged from knot- 
heads to fairly choice kinds and did a 
good job of it. In fact, prices were as 
high on the close as at the opening. In 
the interim quotations had swung 
within a dollar range. The largest dip 
and rally occurred after the middle of 
the month. New-crop lambs changed 
from a classification of spring lambs, 
and old-crop lambs passed into a 
straight yearling status. Naturally 
some price adjustments had to be made 
on that basis. 

The closing top for May was $11.35. 
June started with a $10.75 top, and the 
top fluctuated between $10.60 to 
$10.75 during the first two weeks of 
the month. In the third week there was 
a dollar break that threw quotations to 
$9.75 but in the following seven-day 
period the market regained the loss and 
closed at $10.75. The low spot was re- 
corded June 20 at $9.75. Offerings 
were mostly natives and southwest 
lambs. Practically no Colorado or Ida- 
ho lambs were reported on the market. 
In the average native lambs did not 
show normal condition, due to the fact 
that early spring weather was unfavor- 
able. Texas came through with a few 
consignments but they were mostly in 
weights under 75 pounds. 

The favorable factors in the trade 
were a fairly stable demand for dressed 
lamb and mutton and an improved in- 
quiry for wool. The wool market re- 





John K. Madsen 





“DUKE”—King of Rambouillets 
Undefeated Champion 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Proprietor 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Phone 174 








Rambouillet Farm 


OUR 1940 OFFERINGS 


Outstanding, big-boned, Long- 
stapled, Smooth Registered Rambou- 
illets, Range-Raised, Rams and Ewes, 
Are Now Ready for Sale. Prices 
reasonable. 


Single or Car Lots 
Buy Early and Save Money 
TOP "STUD" RAMS FOR SALE 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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ported in May as rather dull, revive lam! 
some in the past two weeks. veal 
One of the interesting price trendmar 
was the way the old lamb crop pasgeifhat 
into the yearling class. At the outsefyill 
of the month shorn, old-crop lam} 
were selling up to $9.25 and shon 
yearlings up to $7.75. As the old-croy agai 
lambs tended to the yearling type th a 
lamb value declined, and the yearling) 
price held more or less stationary, Ont. 
the close the lamb classification gay 
way to yearlings with yearlings selling 
up to $8, or 25 cents above the May 
close. The changes were more of a 
adjustment than a price trend. From 
now on the two classifications will be 
straight lambs and yearlings. 
At the beginning of June it was an. [| 
ticipated that Texas would put larg 
numbers of grass fat sheep into thes0 
market hopper. It: did supply moreffat 
yearlings than in the same period last, ]i 
year, but the aged mutton supply wasbof : 
limited and almost entirely ewes. Thellss 
few loads of aged wethers received sold 
at $3.85 to $6. Old ewes to killers 
brought $1.50 to $3.50, mostly $2.25 
to $3.25. Those at $2 down were can- 
ners. Hn 


The lamb market each of the five), 
months this year has uncovered higher\y, 
prices than in the corresponding month; 
last year. Producers now are doing.a 
much better job of handling lambs than 
a few years ago, and to that extent at 
least, favorable stability prevails in the 
general market. 

Trade in feeding lambs was limited 
as is usually the case during June. Some}; 
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667 
half 
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light new-crop lambs in weights from}j, 
50 to 65 pounds went on feeder ordersfaf 
at $7 to $8.75, but the volume of tradefti 
and quality of offerings were not suffi 
cient to get much of an idea on feeders 
general attitude. If crop conditions con}; 
tinue to develop along the same favor-}}, 
able lines that they hold at the present}, 
time, Kansas City’s immediate trade 
territory will have a large amount 0}; 
feed suitable for handling lambs next}; 
winter. The early prediction is that afc 
large per cent of the range lambs will} 
move this season in killing flesh. Ii}{ 
this is the case the supply of feeding}! 
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l, reviveiliambs will be small. The bulk of this 
ear’s native lamb crop will be closely 
ce trendimarketed by the middle of August so 
OP passedfthat the western fat lamb movement 
he outsefwill not overlap the clean-up of the na- 


P lambstive lambs very much. 


June receipts totaled 106,141, as 
against 91,472 in the same month last 
year. The increase was in native lambs 
and grass fat sheep from Texas. The 
nary. Oiftal receipts for the six months were 
10N gavels67 108, or 46,845 less than in the first 


gs Selling. 1f of 1939. 
the May half o 







C. M. Pipkin 





Omaha 


 yaeigaag receipts during June had 
quite a bit to do with holding to 
into thels0 to 65 cents as the net downturn in 
ly morefat lamb prices. The month’s total was 
riod lasia little over 92,000, about 19,000 short 
pply wasbf the run for June, 1939, and 39,000 
ves. Theless than came during May, 1940. 


—— After holding close to $11 during the 
“ re first half of June—mounting to $11.10 
ws cane the 2nd—prices during the third 

week slumped below $10 for the first 

time since the new-crop lambs started 
the five coming. A good strong recovery during 
d higherthe final week sent the market to a 


8 monthsi0.85 top on the last day. 
oing.a 
nbs ai Lambs from Idaho or the adjacent 


territory gradually replaced the Cali- 
fornias, either fed or off grass, as the 
main kind of fat lambs on the market. 


-xtent at 
ils in the 


Whatever action favors sellers during 
the rest of the summer will come mainly 
from the same factors operating thus 
ts fromfigr this summer. The wool market, 
r ordersfafter a period of indecision and inac- 
of tradeftion, has finally started moving 
1ot suffi-{4md should continue to be a strong 
influence for good prices. Dressed 
trade reports should reflect the lift 
in general business conditions that may 
be expected from the government’s re- 
amament program. 


; limited 
1e. Some 


feeders 
ons COn- 
e favor- 
present 


fe trade , 

“ me On the other hand, there is no ques- 
Ount 0'} tion that receipts are due to swell during 
ibs next 


the rest of the summer. The seasonal in- 
crease will be made larger by delay 
thus far in moving lambs. Too, a larger 
percentage of the lambs will be in killer 
flesh. 


; that a 
nbs will 
esh. If 
feeding 
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FILER, IDAHO - - - AUGUST 14 


Hampshires, Suffolks and Suffolk-Hampshires 
QUALITY and QUANTITY ASSURED 


Range Rams — 900 — Stud Rams 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BOX 2598 


IDAHO RAM SALE 


— at — 


Strictly a Breeders Sale 


Sponsored by 


BOISE, IDAHO 




















RAMBOUILLETS 


125 head of big, smooth 


yearling rams for sale. 


Will also have a consignment 
at the National Ram Sale. 


VOYLE BAGLEY 
Greenwich, Utah 


loading station? 








IOWA WANTS SHEEP and LAMBS 


Iowa farmers, feeders and breeders want to 
buy aged ewes good for one to three years in 
small flocks; young breeding ewes; feeder 
lambs; choice ewe lambs for breeding. How 
many double-deck carloads and what kinds 
have you for sale, what price, and at what 


Lots of two to twenty double-deck carloads 
preferred; Iowa paid range sheep growers 
more than ten million dollars last year. 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa 














opt* 


We offer 50 head of yearling registered Suffolks Range Rams 


oLKDALE MEAp 


WE 


for immediate shipment. 


Also 50 head of top-notch registered yearling ewes. Can be 


bred and delivered at National Ram Sale. 


Oo Ws 





CAN FURNISH ANY NUMBER YEARLING 


LINCOLN RAMS 











T. L. PATRICK 


Iiderton, Ont., Canada 














Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 














The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 397,496 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 




















try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 

John K. Madsen...............Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 

I. Pierce Ozona, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .......... Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 

W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
D. T. Jones San Angelo, Texas 
W. . Hansen Collinston, Utah 





Joseph H. King... q x 
Frank Bullard ....Woodland, Calif. 

For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 























HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and _ breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel] all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 














The feeder lamb market, with a de- 
cline of 40 and 50 cents for June, was 
of little help to the fat lamb trade. 
Demand was seasonally slack, and did 
not respond much to price movements 
either one way or another in the fat 
lamb market. 


The feeding business and the keep- 
ing of farm flocks have been generally 
profitable, and indications are that 
demand for feeders and for breeding 
stock will gradually broaden. Extend- 
ing irregularly out into Nebraska, and 
from there eastward, is a huge area 
that is now in process of growing an- 
other bumper crop. Plenty of pasture 
already is here. 

Outside of some five loads of yearling 
breeding ewes which were part of a 
large through shipment, the carloads 
of ewes of that age offered for sale 
on this market last summer and fall 
could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The same sort of situation seems 
likely this season. Sheep raisers scarce- 
ly can expect to find, this far east, more 
than a comparatively small number of 
younger ewes. 

Prices of fat ewes are likely to stay 
about where they are for a _ while. 
Throughout June daily supplies were 
small, with $3.25 top price each day. 
As the summer wears along, the fat 
ewe market and trade in breeding 
stock should be pretty effective props. 


Ray Burley 





Denver 


ECEIPTS last month totaled 143,- 

346 head, or 5,700 under the same 
month a year ago. Idaho lambs num- 
bered 110,700 or 10,000 less than in 
June last year. Wyoming arrivals were 
5,000 short of last year’s which were 
largely through shipments; receipts 
from Utah were 700 under 1939; ar- 
rivals from Texas were 3,700 below 
last June and those from South Da- 
kota were nil while a year ago, 2,500 
head were fed on through billing in 
June. 

Increases were shown from five states. 
Colorado receipts during June totaled 
10,200 head, or 4,000 over the same 
month a year ago; Californias number- 
ed 9,300 compared to none in June, 


The National Wool Growe 





American Southdown Breeders' 
Association 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, cham. 
pion pen, and grand champion carload of 
lambs, and champion and reserve champion egy, 
cass over all breeds at the 1939 International, 
Write the Secretary for additional information, 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa, 
Luther Belden, President 





| 
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SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes ap 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding, 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I, 





ome 





THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 





Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas, Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice 
Payson, 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


ras Q. Spencer, 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For a of the Breed, List of Members, 
a 








Pedigree nks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World, 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 











American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 





Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood. Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Diree- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. ©. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska: M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 





— 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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July, 1940 


1939; Oregons totaled 7,700 or 2,700 
more; and smaller increases were shown 
from Kansas and New Mexico. 

Western fat lambs closed the month 
of June unevenly, 50 cents to as much 
a $1 lower than prices prevailing early 
in the month. Idaho lambs predomin- 
ated in the receipts and many loads 
were received and sold daily. 

Best Idahos early in June cleared 
from $10.75 to $11.50. This latter price 
was the month’s top and took a total 
of 21 doubles and a single deck on June 
ist, 12th and 13th. Plainer quality 
kinds, including some loads of ranch 
lambs from Idaho, were taken any- 
where from $10 to $10.60 the first half 
of the month. The top the last half of 
June for best Idahos stood at $10.75, 
with the bulk clearing at $10.25 to 
$10.75. Any number of plainer loads, 
including some carrying a tail-end, were 
sold on mostly a straight basis at 
$9.25 to $10.15. A total of 360 carloads 
of Idaho fat lambs ranging in price 
from $9.25 to $11.50 were sold at Den- 
ver during June at an average of $10.51 
per hundred. 

Around 13 cars of California spring 
lambs were cleared at $10.25 to $10.75, 
and odd decks of Nevadas brought 
$10.25 to $10.40. 

A total of 15 doubles and a single of 
Oregon lambs sold at $10.15 to $11.15, 
with two cars of plainer offerings down 
to $9.75. 

Several carloads of early lambs from 
San Acacia, Lamar, Center, Monte 
Vista, and Sweetwater, Colorado, ship- 
ping points were taken at $10.25 to 
$10.50 the last half of June; a deck 
from Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
brought $10; and a deck from Sunol, 
Nebraska, sold at $9.75. A carload of 
choice Lamar, Colorado, lambs, trucked 
in, sold on June 10 at $11. 

Many small lots of trucked-in fat 
lambs of varying grades sold during 
June between $9.25 and $10.90, with 
the bulk of the better kinds bringing 
$10.25 to $10.75. 

Odd lots of fat ewes contained in 
shipments of lambs from Idaho were 
sold at $2.75 to $3.40, and some straight 
carloads of Idaho ewes brought $2.75, 
$3 and $3.50. Yearling ewes were 
taken at $4.75 to $5.50. 


A few straight cars of Colorado ewes 
were cleared at $2.85 to $3.35, and odd 
lots of trucked-in ewes were numerous 
at $2.75 to $3, with a few sales at $3.10 
to $3.25, and plainer kinds at $2.00 to 
$2.65. 

Odd lots of yearlings contained in 
truck shipments sold at mostly $6.75 
to $7.50. Small bunches of feeder 
lambs went out at mostly $8 to $8.50, 
with a few new-crop lambs to $9.60, a 
short carload of clippers at $6.25, and 
two doubles of Idahos were taken by a 
feeder at $8.10 and $8.50. 


In the out-shipments from Denver 
during June a total of 25,000 went to 
interior Iowa packers and 11,000 to 
Atlantic Coast, or an increase of over 
3,000 head to these two localities, com- 
pared to June a year ago. These two 
areas purchased a third of the lambs 
sold during the month. For the first six 
months this year a total of 107,000 went 
to interior Iowa and 172,000 to Atlan- 
tic Coast points, which was around 
4,000 more than these areas took a 
year ago. 

Local Denver slaughter of sheep and 
lambs_in June amounted -to 24,257 
head, or 21 per cent of those sold on 
the market, and for the first six months 
of the year a total of 156,300 were 
killed locally. 

R. C. Albright 





Ogden 


"THE bleating of sheep was pronounc- 

ed at Ogden during June as Idaho 
and Oregon woolies started to move in 
volume. Of the total of 182,108 re- 
ceived during the month, 150,099 origi- 
nated in Idaho and 14,535 in Oregon. 
Late California shipments counted 10,- 
747, Utah sent 3,973, Nevada 1,905, 
and Colorado and Montana a few hund- 
red each to make up the total. Lambs 
were in good condition generally and 
weights were normal. However, severe 
drought conditions on the northwest 
ranges have reduced feed to a mini- 
mum, and lambs have suffered con- 
siderably during the past few weeks. 
This will likely result in a somewhat 
earlier movement of the late lambs to 
market, and shipments during July will 
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MICHELS GRASS 
On The Range 


Michels Hybrid Grass is a cross 
between Mosida winter wheat and 
wild rye grass. Experimental plant- 
ings indicate great possibilities on 
the range. 


Big seed kernels free of hulls 
make it easy to get good stand. A 
perennial, Michels Grass produces 
heavy forage first year. Withstands 
drought and hard winters. 

Write for free descriptive folder 


and name of nearest dealer. Plant 
this fall. 


Northwestern Seed Growers, Inc. 


112 W. 6th Dept. W.G.-1 Moscow, Idaho 











‘‘Home on the Range’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 





1939 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

~~ be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full size 
bed, W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
oly “trost- proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literatu 

ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


427 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 




















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 

Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Past My 4 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.0 
Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep............... 300 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 

FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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probably be quite heavy. It has been within the next two or three weeks, well-known Idaho sheepmen, whoy The 
two months since any quantity of rain reaching the peak movement sometime ranch is near Mountain Home. It oq, load 
has fallen in many sections, and grasses in August, unless dry weather continues, sisted of 1640 lambs, which were sof and 
have dried up on both lower and upper in which case they may be forced into at the extreme top of the day’s traq 
ranges. market sooner. The feeder end of on the bid of Wilson and Company {y 
The market broke off sharply about many flocks will begin to roll market- $10.60 per hundred. 
the middle of the month, top lambs’ ward soon also, and orders and buying These Idaho shippers will receive the 
selling as low as $9.90. Prices strength- representatives from many midwestern second of a series of monthly award 
ened from this point on, however, and feed lots should make their appearance to be given by the Union Stock Yar , 
were up to $10.35 at the end of the before long to start the trading in this and Transit Company, operators of the § fF. 
period. Feeders sold at $8 to $8.25, class of stock. Good rainfall reported Chicago market, to the consignor of the) 
offerings in this class being rather in most sections through the corn belt 500,000th animal sold on this marke, o~ 
light. Few wethers or ewes were offered has made feeding prospects brighter each month. Fall 
for sale, but transactions on these par- than usual and the trade for feeder Since the yards first opened for bus. : . 
ticular lines will increase throughout lambs will be quite active. iness nearly 75 years ago, an average} 4 
the summer, as will feeder deals. Dudley F. Estes of a million head of livestock a month iis 
The bulk of sheep consigned from have been sold at Chicago and at a Sho 
Idaho originated from the western sec- : average monthly return to stockmen of Boz 
tion of that state, and the south central Chicago Stock Yard $24,000,000. at 
regions were also well represented. By Awards Bennett Brothers are regular ship-} pre. 
the middle of July it is likely that lambs pers to this market and have sold most } jose 
from the eastern side of the state will CONSIGNMENT of eight double- of their lambs here for the past 30) jo. 
begin to move to some extent, and it is deck carloads of blackfaced Idaho years. Their most recent shipment was} ¢ 
probable that these will find a ready lambs included the 500,000th animal routed over the Union Pacific from} po, 
market outlet as they will be in good sold at the Chicago Stock Yards in their loading point, Mountain Home, to} ing 
condition. Northern Utah range lambs June. Omaha, and traveled from Omaha to} 4 , 
should begin their exodus in volume The owners were Bennett Brothers, Chicago over the Milwaukee Railroad. | the 
cate 
~ I 
TYPES - - EACH TO FILL CERTAIN NEEDS aa 
No. 1 and No. 2 Pellets are especially designed for rs 
range feeding of cattle and sheep. No. 3 and No. 4 ef 
Pellets are designed for trough feeding of cattle, Bil 
sheep, hogs, goats, horses, and mules. All of these t 
Pellets are golden yellow in color. They are very en 
palatable and highly digestible. Through our ex- sta 
tensive distribution system we can supply you with 
one ton or a trainload. Write or wire for prices, rat 
samples and literature. the 
pre 
his 
the 
No. 3 No. 4 ba 
3/16” 3/16” 
diameter diameter . 
44” length ¥%4” length we 
Mineralized No Minerals + 
Fr 
Le 
f F 
No. 2 
%” diameter 54” diameter L 
114” length %”" length C 
Mineralized Mineralized 
W 
The Staley Customer NEVER GUESSES—He Knows! m 
sl 
A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY , 
* + 
tt 
DECATUR (FEED DIVISION ) ILLINOIS 
Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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The lambs arrived at the Chicago un- 
loading chutes at 5:16 A. M. June 20, 
and were sold by 10 A. M. 





Montana’s Little 
International 


XHIBITING perfect showmanship 
technique through two nights of 
close competition, Wylie Galt of Great 
Falls, Montana, Sophomore agricultur- 
al student, won the grand champion 
showmanship award with a Duroc Jer- 
sey gilt in the final contest of the 10th 
Annual Little International Livestock 
Show of the Montana State College at 
Bozeman, May 21 and 22, 1940. Wil- 
liam Kenny of Townsend, Montana, a 
Freshman agricultural student, won the 
reserve championship with a Rambouil- 
let ram. 

Championship awards were made by 
Henry W. Vaughan of Bozeman, well- 
known livestock authority and author 
of many livestock textbooks, to whom 
the 1940 Little International was dedi- 
cated. 

In this year’s show, which is spon- 
sored by the Agricultural Club of the 
college and managed entirely by stu- 
dents, 37 cattle were shown, 21 sheep, 
11 horses and 4 hogs. All the animals 
entered were rated before the students 
started working with them, and this 
rating used by the judges in making 
their decisions on the basis of the im- 
provement each student had made in 
his animal. 

On the first night of the show, when 
the awards were made solely on the 
basis of showmanship, division winners 
were: Beef cattle: Walter Nelson of 
Fromberg; dairy cattle, Carl Parks of 
Lewistown; sheep, Glenn Sedecek of 
Fairview; horses, Kenneth Surber of 
Lewistown; and hogs, Wylie Galt of 
Great Falls. Judging the second night 
was based on fitting as well as show- 
manship, and divisional honors were 
shifted to give first place to Arthur 
Christensen of Dillon in dairy cattle, 
to Wm. Kenney of Townsend in sheep, 
and to Norman Holen of Poplar in 
horses. 











WOOL GROWERS 


Customers or Not, Are 
Invited To Attend 


MERRION and WILKINS 


WOOL AUCTIONS 


DENVER, COLO. - - JULY 22, 23, 24, 25 
OGDEN, UTAH - - - - JULY 26 and 27 
MONTANA .- - - - JULY 29, 30 and 31 


AN OFFERING OF 12,000,000 LBS. 


An Opportunity - - - 


TO COMPARE ONE LOT WITH ANOTHER - - 

TO SEE HOW WOOL IS PREPARED FOR MARKET 
TO SEE WHO BUYS IT - - 

TO SEE HOW MUCH IT BRINGS. 


WESTERN MARKETS for WESTERN WOOL 
































HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY Marketin?, Western 
TOP MAKERS Wools Since 1921 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. Pacific 











Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Ogden Pioneer Days: July 19-24 Oregon - Washington Idaho 
Merrion-Wilkins Wool Auction: California - Nevada 
July 26-27 


THE NEW HEALY HOTEL = ae 
~~ ae 25th NATIONAL RAM SALE, 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE August 27-28 at 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY Salt Lake City, Utah 


amemnmancs AN OUTSTANDING WOOL 


Where the Sheepmen Stay 




















Hotel STORAGE & SALES SERVICE 





B L d @ For aggressive wool growers we offer 
en omon complete, safe, federal-licensed warehousing 
facilities; up-to-the-minute market information; 
Ogden, Utah economical sales service; well-lighted sample 
= room for the display of grower-owned clips; 
Oxden Pioneer Dass: | INS cette aia 
j m . 
July 19-24 | FS, ” toa 
, I 
T. E. (Ed) Merrion- Wilkins mE - - 
FITZGERALD, Wool Auction: W iat WESTERN WOOL STORAGE CO. 
Manager July 26-27 fi Noe A 1235 N.W. IRVING » PORTLAND, OREGON 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
Fruitland, Utah. 








Oregon 


Malheur County 


E Malheur County Wool Growers 
Auxiliary met at the home of Mrs. 
Allen of Juntura, Oregon, on May 14. 
Mrs. Ralph Jones, president, presided 
over the meeting, at which nine mem- 
bers and two guests were present. 

The ladies of the Auxiliary, wishing 
to encourage the greater use of wool, 
have decided to use it themselves as 
much as possible. With this in mind the 
group is going to present the new baby 
girl of Mrs. Sattgast with a gift made of 
wool. 

The group is also happy to be able 
to present Helen Trenkel of Ontario, 
Oregon, with a 4-H scholarship to sum- 
mer school. 

We are very pleased to welcome Mrs. 
Gus Bazates and Mrs. Claude Ward of 
Juntura, Oregon, into the chapter, and 
Mrs. Chas. Thomason of Nyssa asks 
to be kept on our mailing list as she 
expects to keep up her membership. 

The chapter’s next meeting will be 
held August 13, at the home of Mrs. 
Amil Claude. 

Mrs. M. H. Thayer, Cor. Secretary 


Morrow County 


The Morrow County Wool Growers 
Auxiliary enjoyed a luncheon at The 
Lucas Place for their regular May 
meeting, Mrs. Philip W. Mahoney, 
president, presiding. 

It was decided that Mrs. J. Garnet 
Barratt should send a letter suggesting 
ways and means to further promote the 
use of lamb, to Mrs. Mac Hoke of Pen- 
dleton, who is state chairman of that 
project. The letter will be mailed be- 
fore the. ram sale at Pendleton. in 
August. 

Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson is to see 
C. R. Conrad, county agent, in regard 
to serving “lamburger” at the 4-H Club 
stands during the rodeo. Plans were 


discussed and Mrs. Frank C. Alfred 
was appointed chairman of the float 
committee. She will be assisted by 
Mesdames Harlan McCurdy; Harold 
Cohn; D. P. Phelan, W. O. Bayless, 
Floyd Adams, C. W. McNams, and 
Miss Leta Humphreys. 


It was also decided to boost wool 
blankets at the rodeo. Working in this 
committee are Mesdames Frank Wilk- 
inson, Ralph I. Thompson, Emil Gro- 
shens, Mark Merrill, Harry Duvall and 
B. C. Pinckney. 

The Auxiliary will send Jack Ed- 
monsen to the 4-H Club summer 
school at Corvallis. 

Mrs. ‘Hubert Gaily, who will soon 
move to Pendleton, resigned as treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Harlan McCurdy was 
elected in her place. 

Josephine Mahoney, Cor. Secretary 





Winners in Meat Contest 


N COMPETITION with 6,948 stu- 

dents from 508 high schools in 464 
cities of 45 states and the District of 
Columbia, a Michigan boy, Francis 
Taffe of Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, won the national champion- 
ship in a national meat poster contest, 
according to the announcement of a 
committee of judges which met in Chi- 
cago recently. 

The judges announced that Miss 
June Mamer, a senior at the University 
of Illinois, won national championship 
honors in a national meat essay con- 
test for college and university home 
economics students. 

Both of these contests were sponsored 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, who awarded cash prizes to 
these national champions and also made 
awards to state winners. All posters 
submitted in the poster contest were 
designed to show the importance of 
meat as a food, according to the Board, 
and all essays dealt with subjects 
concerning meat as studied in home 
economics classes. The winning essay 
was titled, ““ Modern Methods of Meat 
Cookery.” 

The Board reports that these contests 


are proving of much value in stimuly. 
ing the study of meat among the young. 
er generation. The winning poster 
were of exceptionally high quality, ay 
the essays indicated very  carefij 
thought and study. 


Nevada 4-H Girls Compe 
In Contest for Wool 


Costumes 


OCUSING interest on the growing 
of wool as one of the state’s im. 
portant agricultural industries, the Ne. 
vada Wool Growers Association is again 
sponsoring a wool costume contest 
among the 4-H Club girls in Nevada, 
As part of their club project work, the 
Four-Aitchers in all agricultural parts 
of the state are designing and making 
wool dresses, suits, or ensembles in 
competition for the awards. 
Champion of the state, as well as the 
winners of other prizes in the wool cos- 
tume work, will be determined in con- 
tests at the Nevada State 4-H Club 
Camp at Lake Tahoe from July 29 to 
August 3. First prize carries with it a 
check for $10 from the wool men’s or- 
ganization, while other awards are $7, 
$5, and $3. 
The material used by any competing 
4-H Club girl in her costume, under the 
rules of the contest, must be wool or 
part wool, Mrs. Mary Stilwell Buol, 
assistant director for home economics 
of the University of Nevada Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, announced re- 
cently. An itemized cost account of 
what went into the costume is submit- 
ted as part of the display, together with 
any other illustrative material which 
shows how the costume was made and 
what difficulties were met and overcome 
in its making. The girls will model the 
wool costumes as part of the style dress 
revue at the camp. Each county will 
be represented by one contestant, who 
will be chosen in the county before the 
camp opens. 
Gordon Griswold, Elko county sheep- 
man, who is president of the Nevada 
Wool Growers, announced the contest 
for 1940. 
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orate the “Birth of a Nation.” I wonder what the Fathers 
of the Nation would say could they be with us on our 4th 
of July. Was a time, before we had the means to go as fast 
and as far, that communities made of the 4th a sort of 
home-coming celebration. But now we drive fast and far; 
those who are lucky drive there und back; some not so 
lucky drive there und are brought back, to spend time in a 
hospital they could not afford to spend on the road, wonder- 
ing vhat their hurry was about, anyway. 


1940, the month in which we as Americans commem- 


Joe Bush, who grows und fattens hogs, says there are 
many kinds of hogs: the pig-pen hog, the road hog, und the 
political-job-holding hog. Joe und me met one of the job- 
holding hogs in a camp on Joe’s sheep range, spending the 
4th, 5th, 6th und 7th on a 4th-of-July vacation. Being just 
sheep herders, he wanted to impress us with his importance, 
told us of the $200 a month job he had with the county, 
four private bookkeeping jobs at $50 each and one secretary 
job at $35. 


Joe Bush says seems like vhen jobs are scarce, vhen so 
many young people out of high school, college und the “U,” 
are looking for any kind of a job to help out at home und 
bridge the gap between their years of preparation und find- 
ing themselves a place in the world of production, they ought 
not to have to compete with political job-holders at $200 a 
month: any one of the five $50 jobs would be a stepping 
stone for some boy or girl trying to make a start. 


Joe Bush says the end of every successful hog is the 
slaughter house; the end, the swan song of every hog is a 
squeal. The pig-pen hog squeals vhen he feels the keen 
edge of the butcher’s knife; the road hog squeals vhen he 
feels the lash of a court sentence; the many-job-holding hog 
squeals vhen public opinion cleans house und it comes his 
or her turn to “root hog or die.” 


Joe Bush says he favors legislation in state, city und 
county that would prevent political job-holders from taking 
any outside employment. Joe says it’s not fair to the tax- 
payers who support the schools, educate their children und 
then ask the boys und girls to compete with people on a 
tax-supported payroll. ‘“Tain’t right!” 


But regardless of our frailties, our Uncle Sam is one 
mighty fine gentleman. He is the kind of an American his 
nieces and nephews would like to be, if they could always 


be the kind of folks they want to be. In their vacation 
tours, they move east und west, north und south, by rail 
und bus lines, by water und air, und over state und national 
highways, they drive their own cars to see a country they 
don’t have time to look at as they’re passing through. 


One of Uncle Sam’s nephews vid his family, driving 
west, stripped his gears not far from Sheepfold. He und his 
family became house guests of Joe Bush while waiting ship- 
ments of parts from the factory. The father, from a long 
line of manufacturers in the East, had a hazy idea, and the 
young members of the family maybe suspected, that back of 
the pork chops, lamb chops und T-bone steaks there were 
hogs, sheep und cattle that had to be tended and fed for 
weeks, months, years, before they arrived at a retail counter 
back home. 


The father und one of the daughters made a pack trip 
into the hills vid Joe on saddle horses to visit the summer 
range. The other members of the family saw the hands kill 
und dress a beef for the haying; they saw eggs gathered 
from a nest, vegetables from a garden, fruit from the or- 
chard, milk und cream from cows. They found that the 
pelt of a sheep was made into wool; that the hide from the 
steer they saw butchered went into leather from which shoes 
are made, und for the first time in their lives, they saw 
cream made into butter, picked green corn from a stalk und 
cantaloupe from a vine. 


Sure they had seen all this many times, but had never 
stopped to look at it. To them there was nothing much to 
see in a ranch country, so on their tour they had hurried on 
through the farm belt to see what proved to be another city 
much like the one they called their home town. This one 
family spent the 4th with Joe Bush und the Glasers family 
in the Ruby Mountains in Nevada, und, as one of the mem- 
bers of the family expressed it, found a paradise in a. desert. 


The United States of America, known to but a few of 
the many millions who sing “My country ’tis of thee!” 
Scenic beauty everywhere, natural resources, productiveness 
of well-farmed acres, wealth of mines, fisheries, forests, the 
power of mighty rivers running unharnessed to the sea, un- 
discovered wealth in mountain states und prairie lands: Am- 
ericans need not ask God to bless America; rather ask God 
to make us worthy citizens of America. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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NORTH SALT LAKE 


The First Inter-Mountain Live Stock 
Market 


With our competent Day and Night 

Crews we are always ready to give 

your shipments the best of care and 
attention. 


To obtain the best breeding stock 
plan to attend the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 27-28, 1940 
SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 











ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


IS8 REGENT ST. 
PHONE WAS. 2475 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 











For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE. 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


Livestock Marketing 
School 


E sixth renewal of its Livestock 

Marketing School was held by the 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Com- 
pany of Chicago from June 17 to 29, 
this year. In attendance were 35 stu- 
dents and 10 instructors and graduates, 
which made a grand total for the six 
schools of 126 students and 37 gradu- 
ate students and instructors. 


Scholarships to this practical school 
in livestock marketing are made on the 
basis of superior class rating and were 
awarded this year at the following col- 
leges: Colorado State College, Montana 
State College, University of Idaho, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Washington State 
College, Texas A. and M. College, Uni- 
versity: of Illinois, Iowa State College, 
Purdue University, Michigan State Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Missouri University, 
University of Nebraska, North Dakota 
State College, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Kansas State College and Okla- 
homa A. & M. College. 


The value of these schools is set 
forth in the following editorial from a 
Chicago paper: 


A fine group of college boys are here for 
a two weeks’ intensive study of how a live- 
stock market functions. They come from 
midwest agricultural colleges. They are 
guests of the Stock Yard Company. They 
have won the privilege of the two weeks’ 
experience by superior rating in their college 
work. They wear old clothes. They get 
right down into the Yards, following sellers 
and buyers, hearing trade talk, noting the 
reasons for price variations. Then they listen 
to lectures, ask questions, and take part in 
discussions. 

These “schools” have been going on for 
some years, following the closing of college 
years. They have gained steadily in popu- 
larity. They attract the interest of men who 
are older, and engaged in work with farm- 
ers, a few of whom have joined the “class” 
at their own expense. They afford a type of 
market experience that is extremely valu- 
able, providing an insight into marketing 
methods not obtainable in any other way. 
They afford the opportunity to get acquaint- 
ed with the important men of the market- 
ing machinery, to see what kind of men 
they are, to become familiar with their 
problems, to understand what it means to 
have buyers in close, active competition. 


The course of study supplements the 


‘and its place in an adequately nutri- 


theoretical study of marketing which ¢, 
get in college classrooms. That it is hight 
appreciated is attested by the students yj 
have been here other years. And it js gy 
a one-sided proposition. Those who cop 
into contact with these fine boys get som, 


thing, too. For it is a real inspiration y 


meet and visit with these wide-awake young. 
sters, eager to learn, confident in their oy 
ability to make their way in the wor 
Nothing escapes these alert youngsters, Th 
man who appears before them needs to knoy 
his stuff. They are frank, open, and yen 
promptly puncture any vagrant gas-bag! 

The committee in charge of th 


school is made up of John T. Cain 
III and John S. Campbell of the Stock 
Yard Company and R. C. Ashby of the 
University of Illinois. 





Institute to Advertise 
Meat 


ROGRESS in its recently announced 
extensive plans -to advertise meat 


tious diet was reported recently by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
in announcing the appointment of a 
general advertising agency. The agency 
appointed, with the approval of the 
Institute’s Board of Directors, is Leo 
Burnett Company, Inc., of Chicago. 
It will start operating immediately. The 
company handled the Institute’s adver- 
tising account in connection with sav- 
sage promotions during recent months. 

It is anticipated that a substantial 
part of the advertising appropriation 
will be spent in newspapers and maga- 
zines reaching a very large number oi 
people throughout the United States. 
Radio, medical and other professional 
publications, and other recognized me- 
dia also are expected to be employed. 

The advertising program will include 
the newer knowledge of meat and its 
function in helping to build and mait- 
tain strong, healthy bodies as developed 
by modern research in the medical, den- 
tal, nutritional and dietetic fields. En- 
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phasis will be placed upon the fact that 
meat supplies many of the essentials 
for health. Appetite appeal also will be 
strongly featured and, of special inter- 
est to the housewife, there will be pre- 
sented new, convenient, and attractive 
ways to serve meat of all kinds, includ- 
ing the lesser-known, but equally nu- 
tritious, thrifty cuts. 

Since the announcement of the cam- 
paign, approving comments have been 
received from all over the country, es- 
pecially from livestock and agricultural 
communities and publications, both 
newspapers and periodicals. Members 
of the medical and other scientific pro- 
fessions also have approved bringing to 
the attention of consumers up-to-date 
and authentic information with respect 
to the now well-established nutritional 
value of meat in the human diet. 





New Anti-Shrink Process 
For Woolen Goods 


)  ecetrmges for the prevetition of 

shrinkage of woolen goods has 
recently been evolved by two chemists 
of Sydney, Australia. Extremely simple 
in operation and inexpensive in use, 
the new method is reported as surpass- 
ing all processes previously devised or 
now under investigation for the purpose 
of eliminating shrinkage in woolen 
products. Messrs. Martin R. Freney 
and M. Lipson of the McMaster Lab- 
oratory in Sydney are the discoverers 
of the process. 

The process consists of immersing 
the wool for one minute in a solution 
of potassium hydroxide in methylated 
spirits, squeezing the wool, and then 
passing it into a solution of sulphuric 
acid dissolved in methylated spirits or 
water to neutralize any excess potas- 
sium hydroxide that may be left from 
the first bath. Washing and drying 
complete the process. 

The wool may be treated in a partly 
manufactured state, as a top, or after 
conversion into yarn, or even when 
made into a fabric, but when in the 
top stage, it is most convenient to treat, 
as “the sliver can be passed through the 
liquor baths and squeeze rollers in a 
continuous band.” 





The “Woolies” are WNoving 
Marketward 


WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Careful handling, the full strength of values, prompt returns are 
assured you when you consign “the Clay Way”—which is and will continue 
to be “the Safe Way.” 


We do not pull for any one market. We cooperate with shippers with 
the object of selling their stock at that point where returns bid fair to 
be the best. 


For the full measure of satisfaction consign to 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission 
at 11 Leading Markets 

















OGDEN — 
...@ Complete Market 


You need go no farther than OGDEN to find all the advantages of 
central marketing. The large percentage of lamb consumption is in the 
Eastern States. However, a western market, such as OGDEN represents, 
is in a position to distribute these lambs where they are needed. 


PROPER DISTRIBUTION MEANS MORE MONEY TO GROWERS 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 














STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago. or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; ‘good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay _ racks. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool....... 3.00 Horlacher & Hammond's Sheep...........—... $2.00 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Sampson's Native American 











Management 4.00 Forage Plants - 5.00 

Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding................ 5.00 

Range and Pastur..........------c0-essse 4.50 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 MecCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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The Commercial Bulletin of June 1 
carries a digest of the communication 
written by the Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, L. R. MacGregor, 
announcing the new chemical discovery, 
part of which follows: 

That the new process renders woolen 
goods practically unshrinkable is acknowl- 
edged by all those men in the trade who have 
seen it tested, but the application of the 
process on an industrial scale must still be 
regarded as being in the experimental stage. 
In operation it is extremely simple, the whole 
treatment occupying only one minute per 
unit against an hour in other systems. The 
machinery necessary to apply it can be 
installed at a cost of a few hundred pounds, 
and, as the treatment is continuous, up to 
1,000 pounds of wool in top form can be 
treated in a day of two shifts. Piece goods 
can also be treated. One of the principal 
drawbacks to other processes is that the 
chemicals used produce noxious fumes. With 
the new method all this has been eliminated. 

Laboratory tests show that the treat- 
ed wool loses none of its strength; in 
fact its durability is increased. 

Semi-commercial tests are now being 
made in Australia to perfect the pro- 
cess for general commercial use. 





Wool Goods Trading 
Retarded 


RADING activity in wool piece 

goods markets in New York was 
noticeably quiet during the week end- 
ed July 5, according to the New York 
Wool Exchange Service. Despite 
the fact that mills have received large 
orders from the government for quan- 
tities of uniform cloths and blankets 
and have stepped up production, buyers 
remained hesitant and were not dis- 
posed to buy more than their immediate 
requirements. This sudden change from 
a willingness to discuss needs for the 
coming spring season to an attitude of 
extreme caution was due largely to 
rumors of a quick ending of the Euro- 
pean conflict. 

The Exchange Service says: 

Piece goods distributors and clothing 
manufacturers are evidently of the opinion 
that the conclusion of a peace in Europe 
would result in a slump in the markets here 
and a probable decline in prices. This hesi- 
tancy embraced all sections of the trade. 
Meanwhile, reports from manufacturing 
centers told of increased wool consumption 


and machinery activity, especially in those 
mills which obtained the bulk of the Army 


contracts awarded in recent weeks. Some 
observers attributed the letdown in market 
activity here to the fact that a number of 
buyers were busy taking mid-year inven- 
tory and would not be back in the market 
until next week. 

Mills are beginning to show tropical wor- 
steds and gabardines for the summer, 1941, 
season and some of the larger clothing man- 
ufacturers specializing in summer and sports 
garments were reported to have laid down 
substantial initial commitments at prices 
about on a par with levels that prevailed 
at the close of the season. The rank and 
file of manufacturers, however, will not 
begin to sample the new lines until next 
week when formal openings are scheduled 
to be held. Regulation weight worsteds 
for fall were slow and prices showed no 
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CAMP WAGONS 
Mie: Go........... Spam Reese egies chawewaniaumeiaete 33 


EARTAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 
Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co 


FEEDS AND FEED YARDS 

-?— Feed Yards 
E. Staley Mfg. Co.. a 
AE Bee, Seed Growers, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Hotel Ben Lomond.. 
Mt. States Tel & Tel Co 
The New Healy Hotel 
Paragon Printing Co 
S-lt Leke Engraving Co... 
Peter Spraynozzle 


STOCK YARDS AND COMMISSION FIRMS 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Chicago Union Stock Yards Co. 
John Clay & 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co... 
Ogden Union Stockyards 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


WOOLS, HIDES AND PELTS 
Houghton Wool Co 
Merrion & Wilkins ....... 
Pacific Wool Growers 


Ahlander 
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SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES 


American eae Assn. 
Corriedale Inc... =a 

J. W. Matthews... 
National Corriedale Shee 


LINCOLNS 
Suffolkdale Meadows 


RAMBOUILLETS 


American Renate hesnsndt Breeders Assn. 
Voyle Bagley ............... es 
B. C. Burlingame | snc nchldliaiiasaubiels 

J. K. Madsen 


ROMELDALES 
ea... 


ROMNEYS 
Eugene C. Tribble... 


SUFFOLKS 
American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Fairfield Stock Farm 
National Suffolk Sheep Assn. 
Suffolkdale Meadows ..... 
J. J. Wolton 


A. T. Spencer & 


MISCELLANEOUS 
American & Delaine Merino Record Assn............... 
American Shropshire Registry Assn.. J 
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change. Woolens continued to sell in &§ 
volume at slightly higher prices but g 
gregate business was smaller than in rege 
weeks. Many woolen mills are operating 
at capacity and several have enough byy, 
ness on their books to maintain they 
schedules through the summer month 
Overcoatings were slow. Some of the men} 
wear woolen mills were switching equip. 
ment to the manufacture of blankets fy 
the Army. 

Buying of women’s wear fabrics wy 
only moderate and was obviously bas 
on the business done already on fall cloak 
and suits. A number of mills stepped w 
production. Prices showed no change ask 
from the fact that concessions availabk 
earlier in the season were no longer obtain. 
able. There were further indications thy 
initial commitments on fall and _ winter 
garments would exceed those of a yea 
ago. Purchases by chain stores were re. 
ported to be running about 10 per cen 
ahead of those booked at this time last 
year. Although buyers were following th 
placing of Army contracts with consider. 
able interest, there was no tendency t 
speculate. Since women’s wear markets for 
the past several years have been dominated 
by the style factor to such an extent that 
there are no longer any staples, speculating 
in piece goods has become a risky busines, 

With both the Army and Navy seeking 
liberal quantities of 50 per cent wool heavy 
underwear, it now appears that mills mak- 
ing these garments will be kept operating 
at capacity during the summer months, since 
considerable civilian business has already 
been booked on these items. Production of 
wool hosiery is increasing as a result of 
fairly large orders from the Army for 
lightweight wool socks. Wool sweaters 
were in slow demand. Swim suit ales in 
many sections of the country were being 
retarded by unfavorable weather. 





Corn Belt Receipts of 
Feeder Lambs 


TOTAL of 445,667 feeder sheep 
and lambs were shipped into corn 
belt states from January to May, in 
clusive, this year, in comparison with 
490,240, for the same period in 1939. 
Iowa received 216,474 as against 165, 
035 last year, while Nebraska took only 
80,251 this year in place of the 216,062 
she had in the same period of 1939. 
Ohio more than doubled her receipts, 
taking 25,512 the first five months this 
year. A total of 24,764 went to Wis 
consin as against 8,667 last year, and 
there were also small increases in Mich- 
igan and Minnesota, Indiana receipts 
falling off slightly. 








